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»-. Put to a Test; 
OR, 


Be : _A Fortune Hunter’s Fate. 


BY GEORGIANA DICKENS, 
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Reh ns CHAPTER 1. 
ces. Ait A PASSING STRANGER. 


** DREADFULLY crowded—and what a med- 
ley!” cried Mrs. Olivia Sutherland, putting u 
her gold-rimmed eye-glasses as she threw herself 
‘sek oh a seat in the great dining-hall of a cer- 
tain large New York hotel. ‘I can’t think how 
yo Captain Kingsborough could have allowed us to 
ee come here! Did you ever see such people as we 
find ourselves in the midst of, Celia?” 

_-—-s Mrs. Sutherland looked appealiugly into the 
. face of a tall, dark-eyed and very beautiful girl 


ifs _ standing beside her. 
te; ‘Do you think they are different to the usual 
ag run of people we have met at all the various ho- 
‘ tels we have stayed at abroad?’ she replied, 
eke with a puzzled air. “There is a mixture cer- 
yay tainly; but it seems to me that at Vienna and—” 
eae} * Ah. but that was abroad; so it didn’t mat- 
er ‘ter. You don’t understand these things yet,” 
Ye returned her companion, rather impatiently. 
ts “‘ Captain Kingsborough does, and ought to, and 
hh I shall just tell him what I think when he comes 


- down. How lateit is—eleven o’clock! Ah, here 
ae he is at last!” 


a _ bedecked hand to Captain Kingsborough, who 


__._.. slowly crossed the room to where she sat, and 
having duly taken and bowed over the extended 
SS eckd hand with rather exaggerated gallantry, seated 
=e Y himself beside her, bestowing a smile and bow 
4 _ * |.on the young lady, who was stiil standing silent- 
4 ‘y on the other side as he did so. 
ss“ Sbe turned away angrily, yet blushing as if 
or it Baig pleased, and then Mrs. Sutherland broke 
tate oaths” forth: 
Phe” ' **What in Heaven’s name induced you to 
inet bring us here, Captain Kingsborough? We had 
a ‘much better have gone to—” ~ 2 
i The captain, a tall, faultlessly-dressed, middle- 
aged man, with handsome features, and yet—to 


most people—scarcely a pleasant face, raised his 
-- eyebrows in affected surprise. 
+ “My dear Mrs, Sutherland, excuse me, but 
really it was you who brought me here.” 
_ | 2 "What an accusation!” cried the other, 


— 


= turning a large pair of gray eyes on him indig- 
Stee ~~ mantly. ‘ 
Se “Yes, Don’t you remember at_Vienna—or 


- wood, telling you to try this hotel? She vowed 
it was the most convenient, most comfortable in 
_ New York,” he answered. 
. it before; but—” 
——s—s—“is **§ Janet must be mad! She always was queer,” 
replied Olivia. ‘Ill never take advice from her 
- again!” 
e No, don’t,” he replied. ‘‘ But have vou been 
uncomfortable? . Has Miss Saville been an- 
- \ noved?”? 


-—- Rome, was it?—your dear friend, Janet Hare- 
ay 

2 : 
> uu" 


- ‘-No, Why should she? But look round the 
-- room, Captain Kingsborough!” 
<7 The captain slowly cast his eyes round the 
es hall, 


i “A fine room enough. What’s the matter 
_ with it?’ he replied, with a cunning twinkle in 


Re , his eye. 

_. ** Pshaw! you know what I mean. Look at 
the people!” she replied, in a disdainful tone, 
which “* did not even try to lower in consider- 

+ ation of her neighbors’ feelings. 

--- * Nobodies, certainly; but there is no one in 

town. ‘You forget it’s only just the end of 

April. These are a lot of foreiguers, of course, 

. and- ; 

‘+ Jews and foreigners,” she retorted. ‘‘I never 

--—s saw such a set!” And she threw herself back 

a with # look of disgust, 

___. As she pronounced the words in a shrill, fret- 

ful tone, a young man, who till then had been 
steadily perusing a ne per, Jifted his eyes, 
full of a Tergeuused, half-scornful humor, and 
glanced at Olivia and her companion, then at 

-- & ja Saville. 

... Their eyes met. 

; yy blush, dyed her cheeks. He was a foreigner, 

is ' eertainly, though of what Satoualily she could 
ss not quite make out; and he must have heard 


et 
<i 
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and hers fell, while a deep 


beh 
ne 


‘“*T never heard of 


‘Foreigners, and Jews and American no- 
bodies, I dare say,” replied the captain, witha 
yoma ‘but they won’t burt you, . Suther- 

and, and we leave this afternoon. Come; we 
will adjourn to aprivateroom. They have a 
good chef here, at any rate. Miss Celia, allow 
me: and he offered an arm to each of the ladies. 

As she passed out of the room, Celia could not 
help oonre a quick glance at the stranger 
whose eyes had met hers a few minutes before. 
He was talking fluently in Italian to a gentle- 
man beside him; yet Celia felt certain he was 
no Italian—bis complexion was too fair, albeit 
his eyes were dark, almost as dark as her own, 
and the form of his features was more that of an 
Englishman or an American. 

‘* Who can he be?” she thought, as she left the 
room, without observing that his eyes followed 
her retreating form curiously. 

All the morning she was silent and _ preoccu- 
pied, notwithstanding that Captain Kingsbor- 
ough did all in his power to enliven her, causing 
Mrs. Sutherland to make one or two bitter little 
speeches, intended to show the captain that she 
considered him her special property, and, that 
she resented his paying attention to any one but 
herself. 

‘It’s just as well,” she thought, an hour or 
two later, ‘‘that we are at home again, and 
Celia is going back to her grandfather’s. Lord! 
how dull she will find that little village after 
the life we have been leading! It’s well, per- 
haps, that he didn’t know that Celia was her 
grandfather’s beiress. I took care to tell no 
one, and I doubt if the poor simple child knows 
it herself. Atany rate, she has never binted it 
tome. George can’t marry without money.” 

So saying, she gave the finishing touches to 
her traveling tostume, the last directions to her 
maid, and descended to the reception rooms, 
where she found George Kingsborough waiting, 
and the carriage ready to take them to the 
station. 

He looked a little amazed as she entered. 

‘¢ Where is Miss Saville?” he inquired, 

‘“‘Tate, as usual,” she replied dryly. ‘‘She 
will try her husband’s temper in that respect— 
that is to say, if she ever marries; bub she’s no 
money, you know, and unless—” 

‘‘No money at ali? That’s a pity!” replied 
the captain. 

“Why a pity?” said Mrs, Sutherland, sharp- 


ly. 

Vie Oh, for the girl herself. With all her 
beauty—she is really lovely, you know—she 
may be left in single biessedness. A fellow 
can’t marry without money nowadays. Ah, 
here she is!” he replied, quietly. 

Mrs. Sutherland’s face had clouded during 
the first part of this speech, and even the second 
part failed to restore her to perfect equanimity. 

‘* How late you are, Celia!” she said crossly. 
‘¢ Where is Leontine?” 

‘“ Let me take your traveling-bag and shawl. 
I really am so sorry!” began Celia. 

‘*No! no!”—giving them to her, nevertheless. 
‘“‘Now, Captain Kingsborough, we are ready.” 

‘And taking the captain’s arm, she left the 
room, Celia following. 

On the doorstep stood the stranger. He was 
just about to get into a hack on which were 
pready placed two worn-looking portman- 

aus. 

‘‘ What a handsome young fellow!” said Mrs. 
Sutherland, with an expression of interest on 
pet face intended to inflict a wound on the cap- 

n. 

‘* Quite so,” he replied. 
I believe, and one of the 
ning down just now. 
am much mistaken.” 

And the captain laughed maliciously as he 
noticed the way in which her face fell. 

Olivia Sutherland, he knew, loved admiration, 
albeit her morning of life was passed, and would 
not willingly have offended the pride of any 
man whose attention or homage it might have 
been possible for her to win, 5 

‘‘ Well, we shall never come across him again, 
so it doesn’t matter,” she replied, in a comfort- 
able voice. “‘ What time does the train start? I 
hope we ar’n’t late.” ; 

“Your friend will be before us,” he replied, 
as the hack containing the stranger passed them, 
‘We shall not be early, but we shall have time 
enough. Here we are. I'll see to the tickets, 
Where do you go, Miss Saville?” 

“To Alderton; don’t forget,” she answered, 


y: 
: right,” he returned, 
And in another moment he was with the 
ladies again, and putting them onto the train. 
“Just in time,” he said, as he jumped in after 


** A common Italian, 
ople you were run- 
e heard you, too, or I 


_ Mrs. Sutherland’s ill-bred remark. — them. 
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to-morrow! <A pleasant journey to you!” 


+ 


my 3 ‘ a 
Olivia touched his arm as he seated himself be- 
side her. 
** See!” she said, archly. ; 
“Oh, heis here, ishe? So you werewrongin — 
what you said just now,” he answered, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Miss Celia, bere’s your ticket. You 
leave us, then, at the Oldford Junction?” 
The stranger slightly raised his head as the — 
words fell on his ear. wn 
‘““Yes,” replied Celia, ‘‘and I have a full — 
hour’s traveling before I get to Alderton.” 
‘I'm so sorry! Wish I could go with you; 
but you ar’n’t afraid—” began the captain. 
‘* What? and leave me to go on all the wey to 
Ingelwood alone—I who dread traveling by my- 
self—who never set foot in a train alone? How 
cruel of you to think of it, Captain Kings- 
borough!” cried Olivia, looking realiy vexed and 
hurt this time. ‘‘ My poor husband would never 
hear of my making the smallest journey alone; ’ 
and Ingelwood—” 
“But Captain Kingsborough is not thinking 
of going to Alderton with me, Mrs, Sutherland,” 
interrupted Celia. 

‘**Oh, no, no; don’t be Ota T'll see you 
safe to your own doors. iss Saville, you see, 
is not afraid, and”—in a low voice—‘ doesn’t 
care for my society much, I fear,,if the truth . 
were known.” 

**Now, vou are unkind!” smiled Olivia, while 
Celia threw a half-reproachful, half-petulant 
glance at the captain. ‘‘ You’ll be sorry to say 
good-by to me, and Captain Kingsborough too, 
won’t you, Celia?” ; 

“ mts = you have been very kind to me, 
Mrs. Sutherland, and Ihave enjoyed myself so 
much. I shall miss you so dreadfully!” 

And the tears filled her eyes. 

‘* There, there, my dear child, don’t make a 
scene! I shall miss you, too; but we shall meet 
again, and then—” 

Celia shook her head. 

‘*Grandpapa will never spare me again, I 
fear; he is growing so old and so very blind. 
Unless you come to Alderton, my chance of see- 
ing you will be small.” 

**But you will let us come, won't you?” said 
the captain, quite earnestly this time.” 
‘*Grandfather will be delighted to see you, I 
am sure,” she replied, demurely. 

* And you?” he said, spite of Olivia’s darken- 
ing brow. = 

She did not reply; but her smile was enough. 
The captain was content, and little more was 
said till they reached Oldford Junction. 

Olivia embraced her friend with effusion, 
while the stranger quietly quitted the car. . 
‘Your baggage will have to be rechecked, 
Miss Celia,” said the captain, “Tl get out and 
look to it for you.” 

“No, no, George—Captain Kingsborough!” 
eried Mrs. Sutherland, clasping her hands thea- 
trically. ‘‘Ican’tlet youleaveme. If you get 
out the train may go on, and you will be left 
behind. Call a baggageman for Celia, can’t 
you? There! I told you so—there is the whistle! 
We are off! Good-by, my dear! Write to me 


/ 


And the train moved quickly out of the sta- 
tion, leaving Celia standing amid the crowd, 
feeling very forlorn, and wondering where her 
baggage might be. 

‘“Can I be of any assistance to you?” said a 
voice close to her. 
And looking up, she saw the stranger beside 


er. 
She blushed in spite of herself, and was about 
to answer in the negative; but he continued: 
“We have just two minutes,” 
* And my baggage—” cried Celia. 
“Is all here—I will see to recbecking it. Let 
me take you across to the train. We have no 
time to lose. They don’t wait for any one when 
once ready.” f 
““A common Italian.” The captain’s words 
came back to Celia as she hurried after him to 
the other platform. Yet, though there was 
something foreign in bis accent, there was noth- © 
ing of it either in his manner or appearance. 
‘Here we are! Let me put your basket in the 
rack,” he said, as he seated Celia in the car and 
wrapped her snawl round her. ‘It gets chilly 
of an evening here, it seems to me,” Te added, — 
as he did so, 
“Thank you. Yes, the spring has been a 
cold one,” she replied; “‘ at least, so I am told; 
but I have been six months absent from 
home.” 
“* And J but six days in America,” he replied, ‘ 
with a smile that lighted up his face charming- | 
ly, as Celia thought. ety reg, : 
She rather longed to ask him from what 
country he came; but he soon gave her the de-- 
sired information without her belog obliged to 
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ut the question, and learned that he had landed 
10 Italy but six days before. 

They talked together at intervals till the train 

sepred at Ryfield, the station before reaching 
erton. 

«, 1 must say good-by to you here,” he said. 

“Tam sorry not to be able to see you to your 

journey’s end.” 

_ ‘Ab! T have five miles to drive after reach- 

ing Alderton. Cedar Grove is six miles from 

Byfield,” she replied. 

* mor eeret, he said, wonderingly. 

7 
she Said Y grandfather’s place. Good-by! 
be rtthge Reeser be said, ina low voice, as 

4 . 8 i e 
cdding train. platform, looking after the re 
y your leave, sir!” shouted a rter 
wheeling a huge truck of baggage by frie ; 
With my, leave or without,” he muttered, 


bursting into a i. ri i 
eke, I wonder?’ laugh. | ‘“‘ But who is 


CHAPTER II. 
e , AN UNTOLD SECRET. 

TTERLY unconscious of the peculiar: effect 
hee foes had produced on the stranger, Celia 
Pee feed herself comfortably in her seat, 

\ egan to thiak, the image of her former 
quickly passing out of her mind, 


and other thoughts and remembrances taking 


. 


| 
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Might be, 


he?” 


Possession of it, 


She felt sad and dull at leavin 
: g Mrs. Suther- 
vane albeit, during the six months she had spent 
+: er company, she had often declared to her. 
self that her friend was the most selfish and ag- 
sravating person she had ever had to deal with; 
ats she neers quite sadly when she thought of 
aptain Kingsborough, and wondered when she 
would ever see-him again, or if ever. 
< He would have seen-me into the train if 
here had been time, and Mrs. Sutherland would 
have let him,” she thought; ‘‘and perhaps he 
might have said something. I know he was 
Sorry to say good-by. She would hardly let 
him shake hands with me, She’s been kind to 
fe in many ways, though not as far as Captain’ 
Kingsborough is concerned. I really ‘believe 
she imagines he is in love with her; yet he bas 
said in my hearing more than once that he 
would never marry a widow, however rich she 
a. I wonder if—if—” 
be laid back her head in the cushion with a 
Soft light in her eyes and a flush on her cheek, 
and hardly moved again until the train stopped 
hie Pia saw one of her grand- 
" servants i it: 
ing ee fen standing on the platform wait 
How is your master, James?” she asked, as 
soon as she alighted and had seen her trunk 
bre deposited beside her. 
blind ell, miss,” replied the man, ‘but very 
tr ‘—worse and worse he do grow in that way, 
. a aco he’s irritable and uneasy like. We 
abl glad you are back, miss. ter’s not 
© to get out alone.” 
Celia’s face fell, 
took eed grandfather!” she murmured, as she 
almost p ba in the brougham, then she added, 
of it with li ap What a time I shall have 
@ five miles’ 


never end. The drive seemed as if it would 


roads were ankle-deep with 
eld te a thought that never did any pair 
bays ia tis caiete ae as the pair of fat old 
be carriage turned in at an open gate, and 
passing along an avenue of fine Ohi iveen drew 
* at last at the door of her home. ; 
Ms ere astrange old place, with its diamond- 
jest windows and curious architecture—an 
a pe ang and curious building, built in the time 
Hiohtos volution, The interior was brilliantly 
aL the eee Ri, as Miss Saville entered the 
poate ares ae were there assembled to wel- 
AY grandfather—your master—wh 
i hte looking round. ere ith 
® stu iss,” i 
ve He’ very bak ase replied the butler. 
a - & moment Celia crossed the hall, and 
at cen the room at the opposite side. 
Pie. rand father!” she said, softly—‘ dear grand- 
Picken a ep Meio on her 
e old white-haired m itting i 
& arm-chair before the fire, = ig ated 


te did not lift his head, or remove the hand- 


‘Rerchief he held over 


; frighte 


rag: eyes. er 
She repeated, in an almost 
i ned tone, “Speak! I am here!” 
ine Here, are you?” be replied, still without 
Thbearavoice. Itislike my grand. 
Shall never see her again !—never 
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look on her 

uite blind! 

“ Blind!” she cried, in a voice of horror. 

‘* Yes, blind! I may—I shall never see again!” 
he answered, 

Celia burst into tears, and took one of the old 
man’s hands in hers, 

‘Why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you 
write and I would have come back long ago?” 
she faltered, 

“Ay,” he replied, his face 
sinister, ean have come 
me to death with lamentin 
you had Jost! No, no, girls 
iusis on unwilling service.” 

** My services to you have never been unwil- 
lingly rendered, sir, believe me,” said Celia, 
warily. 

‘‘ Hem! I’m bound to believe you, I suppose. 
But go now; you must be tired, Go and get 
your dinner, child; Vil talk to you oP ph ie 
at least, if you’re not too fatigued to listen to a 
blind old man’s babblings.” 

‘¢T will be with you in half an hour, sir,” she 
replied, with a touch of sadness in her voice, as 
she left the room, two tears standing in her eyes.. 

‘©Why was I never told this, Mrs. Giles?” she 
asked almost sternly of the housekeeper. 

‘‘The master would not hear of it, miss, 
‘Why spoil ber pleasure?’ he said. But don’t 
be downhearted, miss; the great doctor who 
came from New York to see the master did not 
bid us give up all hope. The blindness may be 
cured; buf the master’s old, and there must be 
an operation. It’s cataract, I take it, miss.” 

‘¢ Well, I wish 1 had been sent for,” seid Celia. 
‘*But of course, if the master forbade it, you 
were powerless. Poor grandfather! what does 
he do with himself all day? Before, he used to 
be hard enough to amuse, but now—” 

“He just paces up and down the room like a 
caged lion, miss, talking to himself; but as you 
are come, miss—” 

*‘AsIamcome! WhatcanI do, Giles? You 
know bow often I used to anger and offend him, 
and—and—it will be worse now! Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

That night Celia’s pillow was bedewed with 
bitter tears. 

Blindness! What an ending toa life such as 
his had been! Active, vigorous, and masterful, 
quick to anger, vindictive and jealous in his 
temperament, he bad known little of rest or in- 
activity during the seventy yeas he had passed 
in the world. Hence the change to him was 
worse than death itself. Sometimes he wished 
for death, and even in his more desponding mo- 
ments thought of seeking it, instead of waiting 
—waiting through years of darkness, till he 
should hear its call. 

But there was a dark corner—a secret in 
Gerard Grandford’s life which made bim shrink 
from self-destruction. What that secret was no 
one knew, or ever had known; not even the 
brother from whom, thirty years before, he bad 
inherited Cedar Grove; not even his wife, 
whom he had Joved with a strong, selfish love 
the two sbort years she was spared to him; 
nay, not even the daughter who bad married 
twenty years before the husband of his choos 
ing, and died abroad of a broken heart, leaving 
her baby-daughter to his care—his grandchild— 
oh, so like the child he bad idolized!—and yet 
with alook in her dark eyes, at times, that re- 
minded him of her father—the man he had 
hated so bitterly, and bad seen sink into a 
drunkard’s grave, ruined and abandoned, with- 
out putting outa finger to help him; nor when 
Celia grew up did he ever dream of confiding it 
toher. Yet, all that night. till early dawn, it 
was before his mind, and he could not banish it, 
do what he might. ’ 

‘“What makes me go back to past years so, 
I wonder?” thought he, as he tossed and turned 
on his sleepless pillow. ‘* Old age and infirmity 
are making a child of me, Isuppose. But my 
secret is my own. No one—not a soul—knows 
it, or can guess at it; and, mayhap, I have no 
cause to regret, to repent! Pshaw! I ama 
fool, indeed!”—bursting into a, harsh laugh, 
which rotsed the watchful servant, who now 
always slept in his master’s dressing-room. 

‘*Did you call, sir?” be asked. 

“ Calli—no. What hour is it?” 

‘Past nine, sir,” was the reply. 

“Ts Miss Saville down?” he asked, 

“JT will inquire, sir,” was the response, 

“Yes, doso. But no; I willsleep again, At 
eleven you may callme.” 

And the heavy domestic thankfully returned 
to his bed, glad of the chance of an extra hour’s 


growing dark and 
ack and worried 
over the pleasures 
know better than 


repose. a a 

“4 Celia was up and out in the garden before her 

grandfather was stirring, 
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and taking Celia’s arm ; . 
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\ The old man was peevish and irritable, and 
expected her to attend to his slightest wishes 
and commands. First she read the morning's 
news to him, listening to bis remarks on the 
events of the day, and a long dissertation on . 
politics. which neither interested nor amused 
her. Next she had to take her grandfather for 
his daily walk. That done, she sat quiet asa 
mouse in the study, while he snoozed in bis arm- J 
chair. Then dinner came, and a little music ; 
(old-fashioned airs and ditties, in which the old 
man delighted), and toward midnight Celia was 
dismissed, with tbe sour remark, ‘that for 
one who had been traveling for six months, _ 
abe bad precious little to tellortosayforhber-  — 
self. ' ‘ 

So day after day passed. Very few visitors 
came to Cedar Grove, and those who did re- 
marked that Miss Saville looked ill and worn, 
not any the better for her trip abroad. ‘ 

The weather, which had been cold and rainy 
all April, took a sudden turn in May, and the 
bringing out the 
leaves on the trees and the flowers inthe wcods3 
and hedges in thousands, gladdening the hearta 
of many, and even raising the diooping spirite — 
of Celia Saville a little. is’) ‘ + ay 


She had been very depressed of late. Her ~~ 
grandfather had been in one of those moods 7 
which often tempted her to believe that he iE 
hated her. : An 


No one had been near the house and she bad 
only received one short, cold letter from Olivia at} 
Sutherland since her return, She felt,inthe 
old place, as if she were hidden away in a for- 
gotten corner from the rest of the world, where. 
no one would ever find her. " ra 

One bright, warm morning, however, as she 
was pacing up atid down with her grandfather 
beneath the trees of Cedar Grove, she saw a tall. 
figure walking quickly toward her, and, with a ; 
start, recognized the stranger whom she had = 
met in the train. F ; 

He advanced toward them with a quiet, self- 
poeneerins air, as if any idea of being an intruder 
had never entered his bead; indeed, as if he 
were certain of meeting with a welcome. 

He raised his hat as he came up with them, _ 

‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Saville,” he said, quiet-_ 
ly. ‘Possibly you may have forgotten me. 
Tkis is Mr. Grandford, I presume?” tata ith 

“Tl am Mr. Grandford, sir,” replied the old 
man. ‘One of my granddaughter’s foreign ac- 
quaintances, I sup iM Ye 4 Fs 

‘‘No, grandfather,” interrupted Celia, am 
angry feeling filling her breast; “I bave scarce- _ 
ly the pleasure of this gentleman’s acquaintance, 
although I bave not forgotten (as he seems <=; 
think I may have) hisservicestomeattheJunc- 
tion as I was returning home.” Ate 

This gentleman was of service to you, Them _ 
let me at least thank bim,” said the old man, ina — 
tone intended to humiliate Celia, for his temper. _ 
was anything but good that morning. “I am) — 
obliged to you, sir, for whatever services you — 
rendered Miss Saville. You are not American, — 
I judge, from your accent! I am a poor, blind, 
useless man, you see, and it isonly by myhear- 
ing Lcan judge and—” ‘ 

“*Lam a foreigner,” 
are right, sir.” LaF icx: a) 

oe felt her grandfather’s arm tremble ° — 
slightly. ia | 

‘From what country, sir, may I ask?” he 
said, shortly. ne 

“From Italy,” he replied. ar... = 

‘* Ah! do you know our country well?” asked 
Mr. Grandford. Us 

‘*T have spent a very short time in it, sir; 
I hope to see more of it before I leave spatt 2 
heard Cedar Grove was a place of considerable 
antiquity, and presumed sofarasto—” 

‘Come in and see it by all means. My grand- rid 
child will be proud to do the honors, andif yom 
will take lunch with us, and smoke a pipe after- . . 
ward with me, I shall be glad. Italy isacoun- 
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he answered; “and yor 
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try ve always taken an interest in; but you 
have been in all the other countries of Europe | 
too, of course?” : eka 
‘Yes, I’ve traveled through them,” he re- 
plied. Fa he ee 
‘“‘ And as you know my name, and m: ee ha 
daughter's,” went on Mr. Grandford, “perhaps 
you will tell us yours?” tr ght Aa ae 
There was a very slight pause beforethean~ = 
swer came. es a5 
“My name is Geoffry Dumont!” he replied. 
“Then let us return to the house now, Mr. 
Dumont. I will make you over to Celia—Miss 
Baville—and she will show you all that our =~ 
pluce contains worth seeing,” said the other;  — 


ea . 


CHAPTER IIL 
Nee A STORY OF THE PAST. : 
mh Grorrry Dumont proved himself a pleasant 
Ne est, and it was easy to see Mr. Grandford was 
Pose 3 elighted with his new acquaintance. After 
2 Junch he sat talking to him in the drawing- 
pr roem, instead of retiring at once to the study to” 
a take his afterncon nap, and it was nearly four 
clock when he remembered. that his guest had 
seen none of the sights of Cedar Grove. 

“Dear me, how time flies!” he said, as he 
if hheard the clock strike. ‘Miss Saville must 
~ show you what she can before it gets dark; but 
you must favor us with another visit, or you 
- will not be able to inspect all of our curiosities, 

‘You are not leaving the neighborhood now?” 

vi _/. “No; lam staying at Ryfield, not more than 
: _ five miles off,” replied ageia'§ “Tt is a lovely 
oy spot, and I enjoyed my walk from it to this 
‘ - this morning. am expecting my horse an 
r _ dog-cart from New York every day, and pro- 
pose to remain here till I have seen all there is 
cd to be seen in the vicinity. 
‘“Then I shall hope often to have a chat with 
 *.. you, sir. Now my granddau bter is ready to 
show you the house,” replied Mr. Grandford, 
_ Celia rose slowly from her chair—almost un- 
‘willingly, as it were. ‘‘Shall we go through 
_ the picture-gallery first?’ she said, in a con- 
strained tone, 
_ “Tf agreeable to you,” replied Geoffry, witha 


Ww. 

Geoffry Dumont followed Celia into the pic- 
ture-gallery in silence. It was a long, oaken 
_ «room, carpeted down the center with thick 
_ Turkey carpet, the boards on either side being 
‘hey igh] -polished wood. Itcontained portraits 
andfords from the time of the pilgrim 
fathers to the present day. 

‘Mechanically Celia began her task of show- 
_- ‘woman. 

“This,” she said, ‘is the earliest ancestor, 
‘William de Grandfort, we possess; and this is 
ry _ his son, or grandson—there is some doubt which. 

This,” she went on, “is Phillipa de Grandfort, 
_ who married one of the first Dukes of Alber- 
-—~—s mont; and this— But really, Mr. Dumont, Ido 
ap not think you are listening to me, or looking at 


a 


on _, the pictures.” 

key “Pardon me, lam not so remiss as you im- 

Bi ___ agine,” he replied, hastily; but, in truth, he had 
_ been watching Celia, and thinking what a 


> beautiful face and form she possessed, and won- 
a _.. dering how she could endure existence with no 
other companion than the morose old man they 
_ had just quitted, and that it was little wonder 
“her face was thinner and her eyes less bright 


+. than when he had seen her six weeks before in 

ey the city. 

rte, “This,” said Celia, going quickly on to an- 

other group of pictures, “is a portrait of later 

A _ date, my grandfather’s grandmother, an En- 
__ glish beauty of the time of the Georges; and—” 


tr ca 6 het 
or _ making the remark,” cried the young man. 


cy arger one of the former owner. He was a step 
‘behind Celia, or she would have seen a peculiar 
AE jook in his eyes, and noted a quivering of the 
___. lips as he spoke. 
“That?” she replied. ‘Ah, there is a sad 
- .. story connected with that picture; it is of the 
~-——s only son of my great uncle, who ought, at this 
_--  -moment, to be the owner of this property; but 
_. he had some disagreement with his father—I 
hardly know what about—and left home, went 
--—s abroad, and for some years was not heard of. 


o _ News came afterward of his death. My great 
- uncle, they say, was never the same after it, and 
soon died, leaving the estate to my grandfather 
- providing nothing was ever heard more definite- 
of his son. That was long before I was born, 
you see; but I believe it is the correct account 
- of what happened.” 
_. “Did be die unmarried?” asked Geoffry. 
_ “As far as we know. Every inquiry was 
--- made, and nothing of the existence of a wife 
Was discovered,” she answered. 
“No wife—no child?” continued the stranger, 
thoughtfully, , | 
' _ “No,” said Celia, with a sigh; “tor grand- 
father would not be the owner of Cedar Grove, 
nor I his heiress,” ae. : 
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PUT °TO A TEST. 


“Oh, you are to be the owner of all these 
lands, then?” said Geoffry Dumont, looking at 
her curiously, 

“Yes,” she replied, with a short, hard laugh; 
‘‘unless I should do anything to displease grand- 
father, and cause him to disinherit me, which 
well may be,” ° 

Her tone was very sad and bitter, and Geoffry 
pitied her from the bottom of his heart. 

‘‘And if he did, what would you do?’ he 
asked. 

It was a strange question; but Celia wasina 
strange mood, and did not resent it. 

“‘T have no other friends or relations in the 
world besides him,” she answered. ‘‘I have 
acquaintances, of course. Well, I suppose I 
could work—be a governess, or companion, or— 
One can always die.” 

‘Do not speak so! Do not talk so lightly of 
death!” returned Dumont, so severely that Celia 
raised her eyes in surprise. ‘Forgive my 
warmth,” he said, gently; ‘‘but your tone 
frightened me. You have a long life of happi- 
ness before you, I make no doubt.” 

Celia was offended, and turned haugbtily 

sacs : 
‘Tam very foolish, as you remark, Mr. Du- 
mont. Let us finish the gallery before dark. 
Grandfather is sure to ask me to-night what 
you thought of his pictures. He positively 
adores them, and if the place were ever to take 
fire, they are the first things he would think of 
rescuing from the flames.” 

‘* Doubtless they must be very valuable,” re- 
plied Dumont, taking a parting look at the por- 
trait of the ‘‘ prodigal son,” as Celia scornfully 
peer the picture that had so much attracted 


im. 

He followed her round the gallery, and out 
ouce more into the hall, when they heard Mr. 
in papell voice from the study calling to 

em. 

** Well, sir, Celia bas shown you our gallery, 
T presume? T would give a good deal to look on 
the faces of my ancestors again; but I never 
shall in this world, sir.” 

And he groaned. 

“Do not beso desponding, grandfather. You 
See h are A—— bade you not give up all 

ope. 

“Pshaw! just like them, a pack of knaves! 
Never trust a doctor, sir. They are only fit to 
deceive and flatter foolish women and children. 
Hope, indeed! No; I’ve put all that aside for 
many a day.” 

“Yet one hears of marvelous cures nowa- 
days,” replied Dumont, quietly. 

““There’s none for me, sir—none,” he replied. 

“I regret to hear you speak so decidedly, 
sir,” he rejoined. ‘‘Now I must bid you good- 
by, for I have five miles to walk before I reach 
Ryfield.” 

“But my carriage—” began Mr. Grandford. 

“Not for worlds! I love a walk, and think 
no more of five miles than many men of one,” 
he replied. ‘‘Good-evening, sir! Good-by, Miss 
Saville!” 

“But you will come again; name a day, I 
beg,” said Mr. Grandford, on whom Geoffry 
Dumont had evidently created a very favorable 
impression. : 

“ If it would be convenient to Miss Saville—” 

he began. 
“To Miss Saville! Am I not master here? 
What has Miss Saville to say to it?—she is noth- 
ing here; nothing till I am gone,” said the old 
man, with a sudden burst of anger. 

The tears came into Celia’s eyes—tears of 
shame and anger. Geoffry affected not to per- 
ceive them. i 

“On Thursday next then, if convenient to 
you, sir,” he answered. And bowing to Celia 
he left the room. 

“A good talker, and has seen the world. 
What is he like to look at, child?” asked Mr. 
Grandford, rubbing his hands gleefully to- 
gether, 

“Oh, he is tall and dark-eyed, and looks 
decidedly like a foreigner,” replied Celia, p 

‘Ah, ha! not good-looking enough to suit 
you, my lady, I suppose?’ sneered the old 
man, 
‘‘On the contrary, he is good-looking— what 
I should call a handsome man, But we know 
nothing of him, grandfather,” she answered. 

‘True; but he is a gentleman, I'll swear_to 
that, although I can not see him, Celia. Di 
you show him all the pictures, child?” 

“Yes, all,” she returned. 

“And which did he like best?’ asked Mr. 
Grandford, eagerly. 540 

‘‘ He admired yours and my grand-uncle’s ©8- 


pecially,” replied Celia, knowitig that the intelli- | week together, flirted with other men 
gence would please her grandfather. | __ 
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| 4greeable to him. 


_" €Yes, but the patient captain had borne all these 
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“He-did, did he? Shows his taste. And 
which besides?” he rejoined. oe 

‘Oh, Elizabeth Grandford’s portrait and your 
nephew’s. That seemed to strike him particu- 


Sa 
r. Grandford’s face fell. 

‘‘ Well,” he answered, after a pause, “it is , 
not a badly-painted picture, though to me there 
is nothing particularly attractive in the face. 
Christopher was never a handsome fellow.” 

** Don’t you think so?” asked Celia, carelessly. 
“He asked who it was, and I told him the 
history of the picture,” 

“And what did he say to it?’ asked Mr. | 
Grandford, eagerly. ; 

‘Nothing much; except that it was a sad 
one,” she answered, 

‘Hum! it may be best to let that story rest, 
especially with strangers,” he muttered, turning: 
away with a dissatisfied growl. ‘‘ Christopher 
was the black sheep of the family; what’s the 
good of remembering his errors? Let them 
rest, do you mind?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Celia, nettled at his. 
tone of command. ‘Cousin Christopher’s 
errors are nothing to me; I will not relate his 
history again.” 

‘“‘Hum! that is as it may be,” muttered the 
old man, between histeeth. ‘‘ Did Mr. Dumont. 
tell you anything more about himself?’ 

‘‘ Not a word,” replied Celia. 

“Ah, ha! they’re cope a those foreigners, 
from whatever part of the Old World they 
hail,” retorted Mr. Grandford. 

‘He certainly seemed much more anxious to 
hear the history of our family than to relate 
that of his own,” rejoined Celia, carelessly. 

‘* Quite right, too. Take all you can and give 
nothing in return. That’s their motto; and not. — 
a bad one either. Now, child, read me these — 
papers, and then you may be off to bed if you 
choose.” 

So for the next two hours Celia read aloud, | 
until, seeing her grandfather had fallen intoa — 
sound sleep, she retired to bed, weary and dis- 
contented, and feeling as if her grandfather’s 
‘harsh words to her in the stranger’s presence 
must have lowered her not a little in his esti- 
mation. ol 

Geoffry Dumont, in the days that followed, 
pitied Celia from the bottom of his heart,and _ 
for her sake spent many an hour in the old 
man’sstudy. He strove hard to win her con- _ 
fidence and friendship; but Celia wasreserved, 
and, it seemed to him, more distant to him than 
to any one who came to Cedar Grove. So, _ 
for some time, try as he would, he seemed to 
oe no advance toward gaining her friend- _ 
ship. ; ; 

It was a dangerous game he was playing, he 
felt. Hour after hour and day after day he 
was in her company—often alone; and though 
he felt each day how more and more danger- 
ously dear she was growin to him, yet he dared 
not flatter himself thatif he had parted from 
her at any moment she would have felt one pang 
of regret. 

Sometimes, when he saw her sitting silent 
and thoughtful, her soft brown eyes filled with 
a sad, dreamy look, a sudden fear would fall on 
his heart that it was perhaps too late, and that 
Celia had given her love to another. 

“7 wish he were an American or an English- 
man,” Gerard Grandford had often thought; 
‘he would be a peed match for Celia; but ? 
can’t bear to think of Cedar Grove in the bands 
of a foreigner. I often wonder can the fellow 
or his people have ever met with my nephew, 
Christopher Grandford? He says he comes 
from Italy; but whoever he is, he’s a gentle- 
man, and wouldn’t tell a lie; that I’ll swear!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DOUBLE GAME, 


MEANWHILE, spring was gradually changing 
to summer, and if things were going, on the 
whole, pretty smoothly at Cedar Grove, it was 
certainly not quite the same at Newport, where 
Mrs. Sutherland had gone for the benefit of the 
sea air, followed of course, by her admirer and 
devoted esquire, Captain Kingsborough. 

Olivia, however, was displeased with her 
friend the captain. ® Imagined she saw a 
falling off in his attentions to her, so did ber 
best to bring him to the point, 

ut she found it a harder task to accomplish — 
than she had expected. She had prided herself 
for a year or two past on keeping the — 
captain’ at a greater distance dias was | 
She had snubbed him on 
ted him pie Bs the 
fore his. 
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She had made up ber mind to marry Captain 
ingsborough, and if six months earlier she 
ea showed her intention as plainly as she did 
ats she would have succeeded; but times had 
brine ag and with them the captain had 
Changed his mind. ‘To speak plainly, he had 
de &@ part of his very moderate fortune since 
eir return from abroad, and it had been whis- 
pered in his ear that Olivia Sutherland, by 
Marrying again, would forfeit the greater part 
of her wealth, 
oreover, the remembrance of Celia Saville 

Sometimes rose before his eyes to trouble him. 
¢ admired her greatly, and when he contrasted 

her fresh beauty with the made-up face of 

Olivia, he would sigh gently, and conclude that 

Poverty was indeed a curse. If Miss Savills 

Only possessed a fortune, he would give up all 

thoughts of Olivia Sutherland; but Olivia had 

assured him that she was penniless, and, oddly 
enough, he never thought of (on this point) 
doubting her word, 

After a three weeks’ stay at Newport he ob- 
tained reliable information that if Mrs. Suther- 
land married again she would forfeit balf her 
income, 

«c,ttard lines—very hard lines!” he muttered. 
That would leave her little more than three 
Ousand a year, and she’d want to spend as 

Much as that on dress and jewelry, and travel- 

ing about, and a thousand other things. I 

Shouldn’t better myself in the least by marry- 

Ing her, Poor Olivia! she would have suited 

me very well, too, insome ways, not to mention 
at a wife with means helps a fellow on in the 

world. Heigh-ho! it can’t be helped. I must 
retir © gracefully, I suppose, and talk about un- 
ying friendship. and all that sort of thing.” 
| And Captain Kingsborough was sad when he 
«remembered he bad spent the last two years 
chasing a chimera. 

h ® lounged over to Mrs. Sutherland’s hotel, 

ets at tbe usual hour, and found her sit- 
bg on the piazza, attired in an elaborate tea- 

8own that suited ber to perfection. 

“epee you naughty man,” she said playfully; 

i hs been expecting you this hour past! How 

ate you are! A year since, you would have 
en an hour "ood 

4: +8, 1 suppose I would,” answered the ca 

bse “ Let’s sea; a year ago you were at Al. 
erton, where we first met Miss Saville. By 


t. 

ou don’t like thinking of her? Why?” 

the captain, with affected surprise. 

dont aus? she—she set her cap at you! Now, 
n't pretend to say you didn't see it! Of course 

wi pee ig oy sometimes you used to make me 
s m balt- ry 

JeAlous-“there pened to tell you—absolutely 

‘Jealous? My dear Mrs. Sutherland, what 
nonsense! You knew and know, and I know, 


asked 


’ my cost, that ? : 
money! Pn zi eae marry without 
‘“* Nonsense! 


; on’t be absurd!” replied Olivi 
Sg however, a shade paler. Peat mess 
rho money, she would have married you if she 


could.” 
“Do you think so?” said th i 
0 e captain, and 
aiare was a slight tone of e aug in his 
ice that made Olivia tremble with anger. - 
- Of course,” she replied, hanghtily. 
Hanae J ove!” returned the captain, with a 
wate Jaugh; “she would have found it hard 
N ed paring on # eng ot fa haa which is all I 
i e 
even a8 her grandfathers” roff than that, 
on now that at all,” replie 
Patherland, ** But don’t talk of her! Se rsce 
aot nee. rast the daily agony she caused 
! was delighted to see the last of her!” 


“T never should hav it,” sai 
a 74 og his mene aan 
» you don’t half understand me yet. I 
never could endure sa 
come betsreon - Be ope who tried to—to 
ec can never be!” he answered. “Yo 
5 Pit al s be my best and dearest of etouce 
fh Se rg cy don’t know what I would give 
erie you by a still nearer and dear- 


if 
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\Iny own wishes, Olivia. 


| next morning. ihe 


od 


‘“Tt is forbidden me,” he replied, solemnly. 
‘* Fate is cruel tome. Iam too poor to follow 
I cannot marry witb- 
out money, as you yourself have often told me. 
Nay, I must find some occupation—get some ap- 
pointment—go abroad again.” 

‘‘ And leave me!” cried Olivia, the hot tears 
filling her eyes, 

‘*Yes;I fear it must beso. What else can I 
do?” he replied. 

‘** But—but what shall I do without you?” she 
cried, wringing her hands. ‘If you go abroad 
I shall never, never see you again! You may die, 
or be killed, or—” 

“T shall never shrink from doing my duty, as 
aman should!” returned Captain Kingsborough 
proudly. ‘My poor Olivia, I never imagined 
this. You must strive to forget me!” 

“* Never !—impossible! I had almost rather you 
had married Miss Saville. I wish—I wish—” 

“Do you wish I had married another, Olivia? 
You have uo conception of the pain I am suffer- 
ing now.” 

It is I 


‘*Pain? I don’t believe in the pain! 


who am suffering, end I have no one to help. 


me!” said Oiivia, bursting into very real tears. 
“You are cruel; you have deceived me!” 

The captain bad not expected such an out- 
burst as this. He looked very solemn, and sat 
down beside her, and took her hand. 

‘“*T could never make up my mind to bring 
you to poverty, Olivia,” he said, ‘‘and to see 
you suffering for my sake!” 

‘* Ah, I see; it is because Iam poor you leave 
me!” she cried. 

‘*No; it is because J am poor,” he answered. 
“‘T can bear poverty alone, but not for worlds 
would I drag you down intoits depths; I should 
be ashamed. It would be unjust, unmanly; 
and—and I feel the hour for tearing myself 
away from your too dangerous fascinations is 
come, and though my heart is breaking, I must 
go where duty calls me!” 

“To Miss Saville, I suppose?” retorted Mrs. 

Sutherland sullenly, with a sarcastic expression 
on her face. ‘*‘ You never were the same to me 
since the day you first saw her. But if you 
marry her, I will be revenged.” she added 
clinching her little hands convulsively—“ I 
will be revenged, were she twenty times Gerard 
Grandford’s heiress!” 
_ She could have bitten out her tongue the mo 
ment she had let these words slip out of her 
mouth; but they were said, and she had re- 
course to another fit of weeping. 

The captain eyed her with a strange expres- 
sion, as she lay sobbing, with her face buried in 
the sofa-cushions; but suddenly a strange look 
of triumph spread for a moment over his face. 

“That is it, is it?? he thought. ‘‘She has 
been deceiving me all this time, has she? But I 
have forced her secret from her at last!” 

“ Olivia,” he said, at length, quietly, “you 
do.me wrong. I knew of Miss Saville’s pros- 
pects—for that is all they can be called—but, as 
you well know, it is not she I would marry, but 
you, if I only could.” 

** And—and—” sobbed Mrs, Sutherland. 

*T cannot! Oh, why do you add so cruelly 
to the pain of this, perhaps one of our last meet- 
ings for a Jong, long time?” he interrupted. 

A krock at this moment was heard at the 
front door. 

Olivia started up from the sofa, quickly 
wiped away her tears, and arranged her frills 
and laces. 

“arly callers, 
Kingsborongh. 

‘“Mrs., Astor, my dear George—the million- 
aire’s wife. I knew the dear creature would 
call on me as soon as she arrived, and before 
any one else, and here she is!” 

The door opened, and a small, stout, over- 
dressed woman entered, whom Olivia embraced 
with rapture, during which performance Cap- 
tain Kingsborough cleverly managed to beat a 
retreat. 

‘‘T wonder whether my loss or Mrs, Astor’s 
not calling would inflict the greatest pain on 
her?’ he mused. ‘‘Gad! women are heartless 
creatures, certainly. Well, I shall leave to- 
morrow and go and look up the pretty heiress. 
I think I made an impression in that quarter 


I suppose?’ said Captain 


last winter, I’m well out of this affair, although - 


I confess her tears seemed so real that my heart 
felt, quite soft when Isaw them. Poor Olivia!” 
The captain walked slowly up and down the 
promenade, oreartng his most cheerful air; and 
a couple of hours later wrote a heartrending 


ivi hich he took good care | | bis being 
pbk gett hte dh 2 pica hes said, in a low, trembling voice. 
i “I saw him two or three days ago at Ald 

, tee nee rh teal 


should not reach her till 


after he left Newport 
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‘“‘ Pshaw! gone to New York. Well, we shall 
see him back again in a few days, no doubt,” 
she said to herself, contemptuously, as she tossed 
the letter aside. 7 

Mrs. Astor having brought a large party of 
friends with her to her cottage, Olivia D opr 
the next fortnight very seviy ww ding 
time to be surprised that Captain Kingsborough 
had neither come back nor written, end Mrs. 
Astor invited her to visit her in her city home, 
and for the next two weeks she had hardly time _ 
to think of him again, 

“How strange! I used to think I could not 
get on without him,” she thought to herself, one 
evening when she was putting on a bracelet, his 
gift in former days. ‘I wonder what could | 
have made me so foolish? Henry Astor, though 
a widower, and not so good-looking as poor 
George, is really charming; and if his mother 
didn’t look so sharply after him, I believe he—* —_ 

And Mrs. Sutherland smiled in a self-satisfied 
manner as she looked at herself in the glass. ‘. 

Sea air had certainly done wonders for her, 

She was looking infinitely better and younger ~ 
than she had cone a month before, BY 


CHAPTER V. 
HER FIRST LOVE, veh 
Grorrry Dumont had now quite established 
himself at Ryfield. He had taken roomsin the | 
one little old-fashioned hotel the village pos- 
sessed; had brought down a capital team from ~ 
New York, and appeared to have no intention of 
quitting his comfortable quarters. i 
On one or two occasions he made short — 
visits to the city, and it was evident Mr. Grand- 

ford missed him sadly during his absence. Even 
Celia felt glad when be returned. He yes netp 
her hero, it is true. He did not occupy the place 
in ber heart or imagination that some one élse . 

did—some one whom she began to fancy had 

quite forgotten her; nay, who, perhaps, in spite 
of many soft speeches and flattering words, 
whispered on moonlight evenings beneath the =~ 
myrtles and olive-trees of the Riviera buta few, — 
Nj 


ot 


months before, had never really cared for her, 
treating her only as he had done outof simple 
kindness of heart, when he had seen herbur&é ~~ 
and put out by Mrs. Sutherland’s capricious 
temper or vexing ways. Le 

Captain Kingsborough was Celia’s hero, nob — 
Geofiry Dumont. ee 

Nevertheless, when she gauged the worth of __ 
the two men, as she sometimes did, she had to 
confess that in real sterling qualities Geoffry 
Dumont was ber hero’s superior. True, he 
lacked the LNEPCAEE manners, the soft voice, aN 


vi 


the distingue air, that spoke of familiarity 
with the fashionable world, and that charac- 
terized the captain; yet he was infinitely more ; Re, 
straightforward and trustworthy than bis rival 
Would Captuin Kingsborough have spent hour 
after hour in whiling away the tedious hours 
for her grandfather, even for her sake? ould 
he have put himself to as much trouble and in- sO 
convenience as Geoffry often did to do herthe 
slightest service? She knew he would not; but = 
yet, for all that, she allowed herself to look on 
the captain as a brilliant star in ber heaven, iy 
and on poor Geoffry as phate a lesser light. aa! 
“Tam very foolish,” she thought, at the close 
of a long summer day, when, ber grandfather * 
had been more irritable than usual, “Mr, 
Dumont is the only person I ever met whois 
always baes to me; yet I am age say- 
ing hard things to him. Were it not for his | 
care of grandfather, what should I do? “Yet, 
for all the service he renders him,I give him 
nothing but sharp speeches. He isso good—so 
noble and kind! Why can not I behave better . _ 
to him, I wonder? I feel ashamed of myself.” 
And she leaned back heavily 8 ber chair, 
“T will try to behave better to him in the 
future,” she thought, ‘‘I ought to be otliged 
to him, I know, for telling me, or rather brig gS at 
me see, my faults in the quiet way he does. | ut ~ 
I feel aggrieved at him instead. I will wy 
hard to improve.” 3 eae 
The day after this resolution was made, | 
was so gentle to the young man thathefelthis — 
heart full of hope and joy. tn 
One afternoon, as they were on the lawn 
before the study windows, Celia gather BS YS 
great bunch of roses from the laden tr aj 
Geoffry holding her flower-laden basket for 
the sound of wheels was heard on the gra 
and a carriage drove up to the door. Ae 
A moment after, and the footman bro 
his young mistress a card. She blushed cri 
son, and her hand trembled as she read t 
name engraved on it. oP elt te) 
‘Captain Kingsborough! Fancy his 
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Ti -t6n,” replied Geoffry, as if the re jel 
me, oy was 4 matter of no interest to bim. 


fed the words. ‘‘I suppose I shall have to intro- 
--—s duce him to grandfather,” she added, in an un- 
Fs steady voice. 

|. “Certainly, if you wish him to repeat his 
_—--_-visit,” he replied, dryly: ‘‘and I shall go and 
_._—-*prepare Mr. Grandford. I think I hear him 
of -. moving.” 

~ii s Sae could hardly turn the handle of the 
Sal door, so great was her agitation; and it was 
es almost a relief to her when the captain greeted 


te her with his usual polite manner, and with no 
' particular effusion in tone or address. 


SE __* Delighted to meet you again, my dear Miss 
rt Celia! How well you are looking—r-ally charm- 
+ ing! Allow me to tell you I think the air of 
_.- your native place and the freedom and quiet of 
A _ this lovely country suit you far better than 
___-_—the glare and noise and glitter of those foreign 
- . _.watering-places we visited ‘together with poor 


~ aaa Mrs. Sutherland. 


Bre. “Poor Mrs. Sutherland! What is wrong 
_ . with her?” cried Celia. 
‘)--—s* Wrong? Oh, nothing. A_ little disap- 
_ pointed, that’s all ”—with an air of knowing | 
; MY eticence. “‘ Sh3 rather imayined, I fancy, that | father once hinted. 
pF I was going to remain at Newport all the 
season. She sometimes reckons a little without 
: 7 her host, and really seems to consider it to be 
cs 8 y duty to remain forever at her elbow. She 
et 7 hes been a beauty, you know, and expects 
pikes everybody to worship at ber shrine. Do you 
remember that night at Lorrento, how angry 
» —,-sShe was with us for leaving her?” 
-.. _ *T remember it very well,” she replied 
_.. blushing; and the captain, man of the world 
‘that he was, understood perfectly from her re- 


_, ~sinee she had parted from him at Oldford Junc- 
tion, she had sever forgotten him. The dis- 
7 covery flattered and charmed him, and he be- 
__-- ¢ame more and more confidential in his manner 
a”, a to Celia, who, in the pleasure of seeing him, had 
quite forgotten the existence of her grand- 
_— father or Geoffry Dumont, till she looked u 


| had he been there? How was it she had not 
heard him enter? 
_ “* Excuse me,” she said, falteringly. 


x . 
_ and his heart had turned cold with a sickening 
despair. She had worn a smile for him that 
oad ah had never seen on her face before. 
- Could it 


Ba. 


"i 
~ 


nei ber saw nor guessed at the agony he was 
’ suffering, as he said, in a quiet voice, “Mr. 
_ Grandf rd asked me to tell you, Miss Saville, 
_ that he was ready to receive his guest.” 
» “Test me take you to my geome then, 
- Captain Kingsborough,” said Celia, eagerly, 
. for she felt uncomfortable in Geoffry’s presence, 
_ “He is quite blind, and—and rather peculiar 
an invalid, you know; and never leaves his 
‘study even when his most intimate friends call 


__——setids of the earth!” he replied, gallantly; add- 
-. ing, in a lower voice, as he left the room, 
_.. “ Where else could I find so fair a leader?” 
_ _ Captain Kingsborough soon made himself at 
_ + home with Mr. Grandford. He soon discovered 
that the old man loved to talk over the tales 
_ “and scandals of bygone days, and took an in- 
PON hf in those that were going on in the present 
time; and the captain, being well up in the gos- 
sip of fashionable society, had little difficulty in 
keeping bis host amused for an bour or two, 
and left him, promising to return again in a 
_ day or so, at his pressing request. 
nplgecst anwhile, Celia bad stolen away from the 
he her own room, with a happy heart. 
_ Her hero had not forgotten her after all, and 
after all it was not Mrs. Sutherland that he 
- Joved. Could it be that he loved her? The 


: for she had raised this poor idol of clay on 

sneha high pedestal in ber littlo heart, that she 
¥ couisid-rerl herself quite heneath bim, and looked 
_.@b_any attention irom him asan honor, 

, She saw him an 
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bid him good-by; but as soon as the carriage 


“You did, and you never told me?” cried | was outof sight, a sudden revulsion of feeling 
, Celia, biting her lips as soon as’she had let slip | caused her to burst into tears. 


“T shall never see him again, perhaps,” she 
thought. 

Then the image of Geoffry Dumont rose be- 
fore her, and she remembered th> sad, stern 
smile that she had seen on his lips when she left 
him two hours before in the drawing-room. 

“Poor Mr. Dumont!” she thought. ‘I have 
left him alone all this time. bat a shame! 
He will be burt, and I like him well enough not 
to wish to hurt him. ‘Yes, I 
sand times better than I did when he first came, 

‘and yet—” 

She paused. She knew her liking for Captain 
Kingsborough was quite different to her liking 
for Geoffry Dumont; but still, as she thought of 
Geoffry’s many excellent qualities, of his kind- 
ness, gentleness, self-denial, and sweet temper, 
his handsome face and figure, she could not 
quite settle in her own mind how it was she 


| 


thought she felt to be almost an audacious. 
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found Captain Kingsborough so much his 
superior. 

“Tt must be that he has seer the world, and 
moved in better society than poor Mr. Dumont. 
Not that I do not like Mr. Dumont as grand- 
Quite the contrary. Still, 
there is a difference. But I must go down now, 
and see if grandfather wants me, and apologize 
to Mr. Dumont for leaving him alone so long.” 

She ran down-stairs to the study, but looked 
around in vain for Mr. Dumont. 

‘What! you left him alone all the time I was 
talking to Captain Kingsborough?” cried Mr. 
Grandford. “I suppose you thought he would 
dangle about alone till it pleased you to come to 
him? Of course he’s gone home, and I shall have 
no one to read to me to-night.” 

“Can’t I?’ began Celia. 

“No, you can’t:” retorted Mr. Grandford. 
“The books are beyond you; you would stam- 
mer and stutter at every other word. But sit 
down now, and tell me all you know about this 
Captain Kingsborough; he’s an amusing man, 
full of talk, and has seen the world. Excellent 
family, too. I remember his grandfather, East- 
man Fordham, years ago—a great stock-gam- 
bler in his day. His father, Harry Kings- 
porougb—l’ve seen him. I’ve heard there was 
some kind of engagement between him and your 
fine friend, Olivia Sutherland. Is it so?” 

“No; I think—I believe there is nothing in 
the tale,” faltered Celia. ' 

‘Oh, indeed—indeed!” replied the old man, 
musingly. ‘* Well, it is pleasant to meet a man 
of the world again in this out-of-the-way place.” 

“'There’s Mr. Dumont!” said Celia. 

“‘ A very clever, good fellow, my dear, but de- 


cidedly not a man of the world, in my sense of | 


the word, A foreigner, too,” he answered. 
“Yes; that’s a pity. Americans are so 
much—” 
*Psha! What do you know about it, child?’ 
interrupted Mr. Grandford, scornfully. ‘* Still, 
it is a pity Geoffry Dumontis not an American.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


“IT SHALL lose her; she will really give her 
heart to that fortune-hunter—that base, heart- 
less fellow who bas stepped in between us,” 
thought Geoffry Dumont, a month later; ‘‘ and 
he does not loveher! It is only her fortune he 
wants. He believes she is her grandfather’s 
heiress, otherwise Iam sure he would not wish 
to marry her.” 

sagt! sunk into a deep fit cf thought as he 
caught sight of Captain Kingsborough and Celia 
walking together across the garden and out into 
the lawn. He very seldom accompanied her on 
her walks now; the captain always managed to 
be beforehand with him. He was losing, too, 
his place in Mr. Grandford’s estimation, he felt. 
The captain’s racy stories and glib flow of gos- 
sip amused the old man far more than his more 
sober talk, and he felt that he was de trop in the 
study of an evening, where formerly he had 
been sucha welcome guest. 

Just at this time Geoffry received a letter 
from an old friend, a man of some distinction 
in art, who had come over to America for the 
autumn and winter, and taken up his abode in 
New York, begging him to come to town and 
pay him a visit. Geoffry hesitated to accept 
the invitation, though he longed to see his friend 
again. The thought of leaving Celia alone with 
her grandfather and Captain Kingsborough 
filed bim with uneasiness, Besides, the doc- 
‘tors had decided to perform an operation for 


hour later drive away, with- | cataract on Mr. Grandford’s eyes, and the old 
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ge to run down stairs and | man had long ago made him promise to be 


present. 
But things had now altered, and Mr. Grand- 

ford was quite willing to dispense with bis com- 
| pany. Captain Kingsborough had seen the 
| same sort of thing successfully performed on 

an old brother officer, and had kindly promised 
| to be with him. 
| Celia was of no use, and he was sending her 
| to stay with a distant relative in a neighboring 
| town; and if Mr. Dumont bad business in New 
| York, Mr, Grandford trusted he would not put 
| himself out on bis account. 

So a day or two later he called to say good: by 
| to Celia and her grandfather. He found the 
| former in tears, and hastened to inquire the 
| cause of her grief. How he wished that bis de- 
) parture had given rise to it; but he knew bet- 
| ter now, and the hope tbat he had touched her 
| heart had long ago faded away. Yet if Celia 

had only known—if she could only have im- 
agined or dreamed who and what he was. and 
why he had come to America and to Aldrrt.n; 
if she could but for a moment have looked into 
his heart, and seen how deep and true his juve 
for her was; how, from tke first moment of 
their chance meeting in the hotel, he had felt 
his heart go out to her;—if she could have seen 
all this but for an instant, together with all he 


| had dared to win her love, surely she would — 


have felt, if not love in return, yet some sort of 
regard and pity for him, ; 

“What is wrong with you, Miss Celia?’ he 
| said, gently looking at her with pitying eyes. 
She rose from her chair, and dashed the tears 
| from her eyes. 

““Why are you here?” she asked, almost an- 
| grily. ‘*‘Cannot I have my cry out in peace?” 

“Certainly. 1 did not mean to intrude; I 
only came to say good-by, Miss Saville,” he an- 
swered, quietly. ‘‘ That done, I will free you 
of my presence,” be added, bitterly. ; 

“Ob, forgive me!” she replied, repentantly. 
“Are you going, too, Mr. Dumont? I did not 
know it before.” 

‘No; my departure is rather sudden; but it 
will not be for long. I shall probably be here 
again in a month's time, or less.” 

“And I am to be away a month—a whole 
month, too,” she answered, ‘ Idon’t know how 
I shall bear it.” 

He sighed. 

‘Your grandfather thought it better for you 
to be away while the doctors are here and un- 
til he has recovered from the operation, I 
should have imagined you would have been glad 
of a change.” 

“Why? I am quite happy as Iam. I did 
me wish to be sent out of the house just— 
just— 

And the tears rose to her eyes again. 

‘*No: I can understand well enough why you 


| do not wish to leave,” he retur: ed, bitterly. 


“And why, pray?” she cried, her cheeks flam- 
ing and her eyes sparkling. 

‘Do you think I am guite blind? Do you 
think I have no feelings?’ he returned, hotly, 
“Can I not see who it is that has come between 
us? Ah, how differently you have treated me 
since he has been here, Miss Saville!” 

“He? Ah, I presume you allude to the ca 
tain?” retorted Celia, indignantly. ‘I think, 
unless I am makin» a great mistake, tl.at Cap- 
tain Kingsborough was wy friend before I ever 
had the pleasure of your acquain‘ance, and I 
don’t think I ever gave you the right to—te 
speak in this way to me, Mr. Dumont.” 

‘Perhaps not; no, I have no right,” he re- 
plied, quietly, his anger dving out. ‘‘ Yet we 
were friends once—before he came.” 

The disdainful accent he put on the word ir-~ 
ritated Celia. 

‘t Acquaintances of very short standing, say 
rather,” she answered, sarcastically. 

“Celia!” he cried, such pain and grief in his 
voice thas her heart smote her, though out ward- 
ly she preserved her cold, cruel demeanor. 

“Mr. Dumont!” she replied, in the same sar- 
castic tone, hightened by a touch of surprise. 

‘‘Miss Saville, excuse me, if you looked on me 


all this time as a mere acquaintance, ] am sorry ~ 


both for myself and you. Good-by; Iam fool- 
ish for having intruded on your solitude, and I 
will leave you,” he replied, sternly, his eyes fixed 
onhers, | 
They fell before his gaze, and again she felt 
how cruel ber words bad been. 
spoken, but in a moment more he was gone, and 
then sinking down again on her seat, she wept 
bitterly. tre ; 
Never perhaps had she liked Dumont so si 
cerely as at that moment, when she knew that she 
had wounded him to the asiek: Never had she 
felt such regret for ber unl 


a 


She would have © 


ind words as she felt 
te ee 


© 


nad she heard him crossing the hall. She 
»Znew his horse was at the door, and that in an- 
woher moment he would be gone. 
__ |. She started up as if to rush after him and say 
ia ind — po = left her, but she’ heard 
trampling of the horse’s hoofs on the gravel 
_ | and he was off; it was too late. tides 
a Welve hours later and Geoffry was in New 
© York with his old friend, who being a man of 
note had been introduced in the most cultivated 
circles in town. 
c Ge You must come with me to-day, my dear 
offry,” he said, ‘‘and call on Mrs, Olivia 
Sutherland. She—” 

. ,,, Mrs. Sutherland!” said Geoffry, with a start. 
Dve heard a great deal of Mrs. Olivia Suther- 
nd, and I should not have thought—” 

That she was the sort of person I should 
fare for,” 

«uy YOU are quite right,” rejoined Mr. Barelo; 

ut she has a charming country woman of ours 
‘ying with her, and—” 
“Ob! that alters the case,” replied Geoffry, 
with a smile, ‘Let us go, by all means.” 
And the entrance of the servant, who cam 
announce that the carriage was at the door, 
Prevented him from asking the lady’s name, 
fri ts. Sutherland, let me introduce my 
end, Mr. Geoffry Dumont,” said Mr. Barelo 
ot they entered Olivia’s luxurious drawing- 


ary 
mont, 


u Geoffry bowed in a preoccupied manner; his 

date Were fixed on the tall, delicate-looking wo- 

Line whom his friend had addressed as Mrs. 

tuatoni, He recognized her at once, though 
ey had not met for years, and at a glance he 
W she recognized him. 

Ge I think—yes—we have met before, Mr. 

offry |” 
And she hesitated. 

“wy, offry Dumont!” he said, with emphasis. 
Fak Mrs. Lintoni, I remember you well.” 
“ind he shook her hand. 
ie on’t say a word; I will explain!” he mut- 

Sarg’ Mrs, Sutherland turned to introduce 
Sh, other visitors to Mr. Barelo. 

© nodded, and turned to speak to one of the 


hin comers, while Mrs. Sutherland accosted 


~ 


- 
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y dear Mrs. Lintoni, my friend Mr. Du- 


bewildered to- i : 
Rs d ” 
ing-bottle ay ” (and she sniffed at her smell 


é 
es, i can tell an Italian at a glance, and 
mayo the greatest admiration for your country 
amo Me rymen, Sit down here beside me, Mr. 
and oat » and tell me how you find my country 
time? “Any ae, Where have you been all this 
New Y, Nd how is it Ihave never met you in 
then, ork before?” said Mrs. Sutherland with 
HOSE gracious volubility. 
sing ecause I have been in the country ever 
ice the season eeuarh replied. 

} emember! You got out at Oldford 
qr Tree to be sure!” she answered, somethin 
of Aide im that it must be in the neighborhoo 

eye orton he had been staying, 


‘ eae Lhave been at Ryfield,” he answered, 


“And have you met 
: m 
fords, my darling Celia, the 


ree with Mr. arelo, 

ndeed! And you admire qd i 
Sou lear Celia, of 
icon and she is the old man's heiress, you 


t pass unadmired,” 
rh Ag Geoffry, with a smile; ‘ but I eget 
her Miss Saville is engaged. She is away 
Kings cade Peting some friends; but Captain 

, grandfather” is still in Alderton with her 
Captain Kingsborough in Alderton!” cried 


Oli rough 
is he ikay face flushing a little. ‘‘ And is he— 


ly to carry off the fair heiress?” . 
laughed General Paulet, a short, 


tle man with a jolly face, ‘So Kings- 
°s heiress bunting ‘is he? That’s . 
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laughed another. ‘Never looked at a woman 
unless she had money. What may Miss—the 
fair heiress’s fortune be—Mrs. Sutherland?” 

““T don’t know—I can’t say,” replied Olivia, 
‘but she’s a sweet girl, and it’s a shame she 
should become the dupe of a fortune-hunter. 
He races, does he, general? How shocking! He 
deserves tolose his money. Poor Celia! But 
the old F eplvigg opel might alter his mind any 
day, and leave her nothing. Captain Kings- 
borough may be deceiving himself. He had 
better take care.” 

‘* By Jove, my lady,” replied the general, ‘‘I 
don’t envy the poor girl who gets George Kings- 
borough for a husband. Men are selfish as a 
rule, but Kingsborough beats any man I 
ever met. As to a heart—ho! ho!--if he has 
any—which I doubt—it must be but a very 
battered remains. He’s always been making 
love to one woman or another since J’ve known 
him, and that’s for twenty years.” 

** And what do you think of him, Mr. Du- 
mont?” asked Mrs. Sutherland, turning round. 

But Geoffry had left ber side, and was in close 
conversation with Mrs, Lintoni at the other end 
of the rooms. They were evidently old friends. 

‘So he’s making love to that foolish girl, all 
for her money!” said Olivia to herself, as, one 
after another, her guests having departed, she 
found herself alone. ‘‘ And I was fool enough 
to believe he loved me six months ago, and to 
feel sorry when we parted! If 1 had had a for- 
tune that he could have got bold of he would 
have married me; as I had not, he threw me 
over. Most people would say it was a good 
thing for me he did so; but he hurt my feelings, 
and—and I will be revenged! He shall not 
marry that silly girl, I vow! I will prevent it!” 

Olivia then thought of the letter the captain 
had written her the day he left Newport. It 
was safe in a corner of her sandal- wood desk. 

She would manage to pay a visit to Alderton 
aud sae? the captain’s matrimonial plans if she 
could. ‘ 

She was a frivolous little woman, but an ex- 
cellent hater; and the idea of paying out Cap- 
tain Kingsborough for desarting her was de- 
lightful to her to contemplate. 

‘*T only hope I shall not find her so infatuated 
with George that she will refuse to believe the 
evidences of her eyes and senses, and will vow 
that she believes he never really loved till he 
saw her, and all that rubbish. Faugh! how 
foolish girls are! But, at any rate, I will puta 
spoke in his wheel.” 

After making this amiable resolve, Olivia re- 
tired to her dressing-room, to be arrayed for a 
grand dinner-party at her friend, Mrs, Astor’s. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TURN OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 

“So it seems you and Mrs, Liutoni are old 
friends, Dumont?” said Mr. Barelo, as they 
drove away from Mrs. Sutherland’s. ‘ You 
had a long conversation with her. Is she not 
charming?” 

‘*TItis many years ago that I met Mrs. Lin- 
toni. I wonder she recognized me,” said Geof- 
fry, in a musing tone, in reply. ‘‘I should 
have known her anywhere. Sheis little altered 
during the ten years that have elapsed since we 
met. But I was only a boy of seventeen. Odd! 
—she says it was my voice, which she declares 
is like my mother’s, that recalled me at once to 
her memory.” 


you for that speech, my dear boy, She Jooks 
on Mrs. Lintoni as quite her elder. Do you 
know that one time, as I am told, she intended 
to marry the very Captain Kingsborough she 
and her friends were talking over this after- 
noon, but for some reason things came to a sud- 
den determination, and he cried off? Not, I 
suppose, that anything they said of him was 
harder than he deserved.” 

‘I fear Celia—Miss Saville—would not agree 
with you,” said Geoffry, bitterly. ‘I think he 
has only to go in and win, and—” 


+ we've eard nothi (mi om : ‘ - ; 
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true!” he replied, sadly. ‘ And she prefers— poets 
she—but £ cannot believe—” he began. “She 
has known Captain Kingsborough for months, 
She traveled with him and Mrs. Sutherland last 
winter. He has had the start of me, you see,” 
replied Geoffry, with a groan. 
** But the man is simply seeking her fortune, © 
Geoffry. You must stop him. You can— 

ou— 
x “Yes; but would that give me her heart, / 
Barelo? If I cannot gain that, why shoul i 
try and come between her aud the man she 
loves, and who perhaps loves her?” eS’ 

‘Hum! her fortune, more probably, Pmai | 
bad hand at giving advice in these matters;. 
but I should say it would be a kindness if—” 

“No, no! I could not. I understand you, 
Barelo, but I feel it’s impossible!” sighed 
Geoffry. 

“Well, you know best; but ’—and he bright+ : 
ened up—‘‘consult Mrs. Lintoni, my dear boy. 
Women can see further into these matters and 
understand them better than men. I conjec- 
ture, from what I saw to-night, that Mrs. Lin- 
toni knows—” ; 

“‘ Yes, or guesses, or divines—which is all the ~ 
same—all about me. I will.consult her,as you 
say; but, mind, I will do nothing to injure or — 
distress Celia,” ie 

“Would it be injuring her, or the reverse?’ wrt 
retorted Mr. Barelo, ‘ Believe me, Dumont, : 
there is no life so miserable as thatofa woman. _ 
who finds the man she loves has married her 
for greed. If you can save her from such a 
fate, do so,” 

‘‘T will talk to Mrs, Lintoni; I can promise no 
more,” returned Geoffry, firmly. lex: 

So Mr. Barelo let the subject drop, though he 
by no means put it out of bis mind. ey 

Mrs. Lintoni’s thoughts that evening, as she* 
sat alone in her friend’s boudoir (she bad de- 
clined Mrs. Astor’s dinner) ran muchin thesame — 
groove as Mr. Barelo’s. She was quite unpre- 
pared for the news she was to hear next morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Sutherland, in her dressing- — 
gown, her fluffy hair hanging in tangled masses 
over her shoulders, burst into the room where | 
she was breakfasting alone, carrying a large _ 
black-edged, business-like letterin her hand. 

“Oh, my darling Mrs, Lintoni!” she cried, _ 
half laughing, half. in tears—tears of joy and 
not of sorrow, however, as Mrs. Lintoni quickly — 
perceived—“ congratulate me. My old aunt— — 
my mother’s sister—the one who made that ~ 
dreadful, awful mesalliance, you know, fifty 
years ago—is dead, and has Jeft me all her 
money-—-five hundred thousand dollars, Mrs. ; 
Lintoni, all made in soap-fat, of course. But I es 
don’t care about that. hy, 1 shall be—ITam— = 
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one of the richest widows in the city!” ete 
‘‘My dear, I congratulate you, of course,” es 
replied Mrs. Lintoni;—‘‘ but i= poor aunt—” rs 
‘‘Ob, it’s very sad; and I must, of course, = — 
put on mourning, much asI detest black. Itis 
a color that doesn’t suit me a bit,but Imeedm’G = * 
keep it on for long. Oh, won't ‘Mrs. Astor be an 
sorry now that—that— Butit won’tbe toolate as as 
yet. ~ ie, 3 ee 
‘What a fortunate thing for me that aunt Pa ee 


died just when she did!” , Be peti. 5 
‘“My dear Mrs. Sutherland!” remonstrated 4 
Mrs. Lintoni. tm 
“Ob, I’m shocking you, I know,” continued 
Mrs. Sutherland, with a little laugh. “B ied 
really, you can’t expect me to care much foran 
aunt whom I have not seen since I was a child, 
and who disgraced herself by marrying the 
way she did, although it’s turned out a Jucky . — 
thing for me that she did.. But ’msureI shall 
get more pleasure out of her five hundred thou- - 
sand dollars than she ever did, poor old thing” | 
‘“‘ Perhaps you will,” returned Mrs. Lintoni, = 
witb a smile; ‘but such wealth is a greatre- | 
sponsibility, my dear. You have it in your, — 
power to do much good or ill with it.” vel a 
“Tl!” laughed the other; ‘What harm can 
I possibly do to any one with it, you dear crea- 
ture? Ill promise to subscribe toa dozen chari- 
ties, if you like, and you shall choose them— 
there! That will be doing food: and, astomy 
friends, what parties I shall be able to give!— 
By the way, I’ve never ordered the blindstobe 
drawn down, or given the servants to under- 
stand I cannot see any one to-day, except, of 
course, my most intimate friends. Excuse me, 
dear, and I'll just explain it to them.” dh > ie 
All in a fluster and flurry, Olivia flew down- 
stairs to her morning-room. , A sudden | i 
Regs her flush, and seat herself in an arm-— 
chair. = “ 


have higher ae to fly at than Captain 


| ae, 
Teens aes 
=> a Rs 


2 aoe . George now. ith such a fortune, even Mrs, 
Astor would not object to me as a daughter-in. 
PMS e ys law; and last yéar her son was willing enough— 


se pis Ob, I made an impression there, I know, only 
--—s—s“ his mother interfered, and he had to obey! Let 


; 2 _* me see; I think I'll go out of town in a week or 
‘ae so—run down to Alderton, and go over to Cedar 
Nag : Grove, and see if it is really true what that 
>. handsome young Italian said of George and the 
heiress, and see what I can do to pay him out.” 
me She sat some time longer in deep thought, a 
tage, triumphant smile on her lips, and then she gave 
ras _her orders and sat down to write some letters, 
fe i , A iew hours later a note was brought to Mrs. 
ma ee Lintoni. She read it quietly through, wrote an 
---—s answer, and then went up to her room, and put- 


_ __ ting on her bonnet and cloak, went out alone, 


~2 is taking the direction of the park. 
ay ee at! Mrs. Lintoni has gone out?” cried 
_, , Mrs, Sutherland, as she woke up from an after- 
_. luncheon nap, and rung the bell to ask where 
an . her friend was. ‘‘ How inconsiderate of her 
Cate when I can’t see visitors!—except, of, course, 
i: -. . Mrs. Astor, if she should call, or—or Mr. Barelo, 
Bees <b or Mr. Dumont,” she added to the servant. 

rin) Mrs. Sutherland had not very long to wait at 
< ee home in solitude, however. In half an houra 


carriage, with a driver and footman, drove up 
_ tothe door, and Mrs, Astor was announced. 
Prins. “Your house looks positively funereal, Mrs, 
yi? P Sutberland,” she remarked, as she entered. 
ae: Then noticing Olivia’s suddenly assumed air 


yi: of grief, and observing that she held a tiny lace 
a) handkerchief to her eyes, she added, hastily: 
ae ‘But there is not anything really wrong, is 
) ZS is .t ere?” 
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me all she has,” 

ow suddenly these 

ny dear! It must have been a 
ut her fortune?” 


Wappen, 


| thousand a year or so would make you very 
-_ eomfortable, and—” 

_ _ “Ah! but it is more than that. And, as Mrs. 

_ Lintoni said this morning, great wealth is a 

vesponsibility.” 

Great wealth?” said Mrs. Astor, raising her 

eyebrows, 

_ “Yes, great wealth; at least to a person wiih 

my bumble ideas, dear friend. Five hundred 

thousand dollars.” 

‘Five hundred thousand dollars!” cried the 


other, starting up. ‘My dearest child, I con- 
% ‘grata ilate you!” e 


“Tt may even be a little more,” continued 
_ Olivia, carelessly, after returning her embrace 
_ with warmth; ‘the lawyers don’t quite know 
' yet. There may be an odd thirty or forty 
___ thousand more, She bad property to a large 
“hy o ty bie Ng West, and its value has greatly 
vy... apereased,”. ; 
mee Yk My dear, it’s splendid—princely, you know! 
My son has gone on a trip out West, and I ex- 
pect him back from there in a fortnight. It 
We to tell you this I came to see you to-day. 


2k 
ie 


¢' 
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_ Weshallhope to have you at our home on the 
+ ~ Hudson for a long visit this antumn, my love.” 

»  ‘_ Olivia bowed and blushed, and said she would 

--—s becharmed, Then added, hastily, “‘ This must 
= be a secret between us for the present, my dear 

; friend; till after the funeral, at any rate.” 

“sits spears of course; quite right, my dear!” 
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ing with you still, my dear?” said Mrs. Astor. 
*“And who may Mr. Dumont be?” 

‘*Ob, an Italian too; an old friend, I believe. 
You remember Miss Saville, who traveled with 
me last, year—old Gerard Grandford’s heiress? 
‘He’s been staying with them lately, and i 
hear—” 

Olivia stopped suddenly. 

‘““Mr. Gerard Grandford! He inherited an 
immense property from his brother, and there 
was a queer story about his brother’s son, who 
ran away, and was never heard of again. A 
‘very good old family, my dear. Miss Saville is 
his heiress, I suppose? But what did you hear? 
You were saying—” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” replied Olivia. 
‘‘Only that Captain Kingsborough—” 

‘“*Odious man!” ejaculated Mrs, Astor. ‘* Don’t 
have anything to do with him, my dear; he is a 
fortune-hunter.” 

** And, in consequence, is making up to Ge- 
rard Grandford’s heiress, my pretty Celia,” 
laughed Olivia. 

But the laugh was not very genuine, as the 
quick-witted lady beside her saw. 

‘No, child! No relation of mine should 
marry a man like Captain Kingsborough,” she 
continued. “I remember your pretty Celia, 
and I pity her.” 

‘*So do I. But what could Mrs. Lintoni and 
Mr. Dumont have been talking of so earnestly? 
I never saw Flavia Lintoni look so interested 
before.” 

“Oh, exchanging the last New York gossip, I 

suppose,” replied the other, 
‘ “There they are again!” cried Olivia. ‘ Don’t 
they look as if they were hatchisg a conspiracy? 
Pll make Flavia tell me every word Mr. Du- 
mont has told her.” 

‘What, are you jealous? Has the handsome 
Italian made an impression on your tender little 
heart, child?” said her friend, with a touch of 
scorn. ‘‘ But it’s curious,” she added. ‘‘ Who 
is it that he reminds me of, I wonder? Some 
one I have seen in the days of my youth—years 
and years ago.” 

‘*A chance resemblance, I fancy,” rejoined 
Olivia. 

‘Possibly. Now here we are at 
my dear, and now we must part. I 
see you on Friday.” 

‘‘ Adieu! A thousand thanks!” replied Olivia, 
tripping gayly into the house. ‘I don’t mean 
to be bere on Friday, however, if I can help it,” 
she added to herself as the carriage drove off. 
“*T am not afraid you will put any further hin- 
drance in my way of becoming your son’s wife, 
so I can afford to give a little time to bringin 
about George Kingsborough’s punishment. i 
shall probably go down to Alderton on Friday. 
Ah, here is Mrs, Lintoni! Now to find out 
what was the subject of her conversation with 
Geoffry Dumont.” 

‘* We were merely talking over old ti- es,” 
said Mrs. Lintoni, soberly, when Mrs, Suther- 
land rallied ber on the earrestness of ber face 
as she talked witn Dumont. ‘‘I knew his mo- 
ther—that is the great tie between us.” 

‘‘And he told you no more of Celia and 
George Kingsborough?” 

“Nothing new. He fears she loves him, and 
that he will marry her. I tell him he should 
not permit it.” 
ve ow can he prevent it?” asked Mrs. Suther- 
and, 

‘* Well, he could marry her himself,” said 
Mrs. Lintoni, evasively. 

“Nonsense! Mr. Grandford would never 

rmit it!” cried Olivia. ‘‘He has a hatred of 
oreigners!” 

‘*T am not so sure of that!” was Mrs. Lintoni’s 
answer. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FOREWARNED. 


MEANWHILE, at Cedar Grove, the doctors had 
arrived who were to perform the operation by 
which they hoped to restore to Mr. Grandford 
the use of bis eyes. , 

It was successfully gone through, and it was 
hoped that if the old man would but have suf- 
ficient patience to remain for a certain time 
without removing the bandages from his eyes, 
the cure might be perfect. 

All the time Captain Kingsborough tended 
him carefully, and by his amusing conversation 
managed to keep bim quiet. 

He had prevailed on Mr. Grandford to allow 
Celia to, return: and when Mrs. Sutherland, as 


| she had threatened, arrived at Alderton, she 


was on the poiut of son yity the house of the 


friend with whom she 
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When Olivia appeared in the homely little 
drawing-room of the old maiden lady, her host- 
ess, her appearance gave Celia a thrill almost 
of pain. Why, she could hardly explain. There 
was a look of mischief in her eyes, an eagerness 
in her demeanor that made her divine she was 
the bearer of some evil news. 

‘““ What ages it is since we have met, my dear 
Celia!” she said, after the first greetings were 
exchanged. ‘‘I have often longed to see you; 
but I have been so much engaged, I found it im- 

| possible to get away. And now—but are we 
alone, my dear?—I have something to speak to | 

| you about in private. Take me somewhere 
where we shall not be disturbed.” , 

‘*Let us go into the garden, then,” said Celia, | 
her heart beating violently. ‘‘ We are not like- 
ly to be interrupted there. Miss Cressey never 
goes out at this hour.” 

‘Very well. How charming you are looking, 
Celial—only a shade paler than usual. What a 
lovely old garden! Let us seat ourselves here 
in the shade.” } 

They sat down on a bench at the end of an 
avenue of lime-trees. 

“Celia, my dear child, it is for your good 
I have coiwwe down here. I have come to warn 
you!”—dropping her voice to a solemn whisper. 

“To waro me!—of what?’ asked Celia, with 
an almost scornful smile. ‘‘ Am I in any dan- 
ger then, Mrs, Sutherland?” 

“Certainly; in the greatest danger. I come 
to warn you against the designs of a fortune- 
hunter—against George Kingsborough.” . 

Celia turned pale, then flushed angrily. 

‘““Who told you Captain Kingsborough had — 
designs on my fortune? Who has turned you 
against bim—you, who used to be his friend, 
and for whom he had such a regard?” she cried, © 

‘* His friend! Yes, I was his friend once, cer- 
tainly, and I might have been more; but I 
learned in time his true character, and dis- 
missed him. It was not me he loved, but my 
money.” 

‘* He loved you!” cried Celia, starting up. , 

“Certainly; or he said he dia, and I might 
have been his wife by this time; butI circulated — 
a report that if I married again I should forfeit 
my fortune, and he left me, not three weeks be- | 
fore he came to you here.” a 

‘But before, when we were abroad—” Celia 
faltered. vA 

‘‘Pshaw! My dear, he was making love to — 
me all the time. He did not know in those 
days, Celia, that you were an heiress, and, I 
suppose, thought me the best match.” 

For a moment there was silence, } 

*Tcan’t believe it—I cannot!” said Celia, 
slowly, breaking in at length. ‘‘I—I think you 
are wrong.” P 

“Oh! if you mean to tell me he did not really — 
care about me, I dare say you are right, my 
dear,” retorted Mrs. Sutherland. ‘I have no 
doubt he makes love to you as prettily and as 
easily as he did to me; but, for all that, he pre- 
tended to love me; indeed, I haye—” 

“But who told. you he- he loved, or pre- 
tended to love me?” faltered Celia. . 

‘Bah! We who know George Kingsborough — 
—all bis old acquaintances in town—can guess 
pretty well what keeps him for weeks at a duil 
place like Alderton; the hope of making a rich 
marriage at last,” replied Mrs, Sutherland. 

“ Captain Kingsborough has never said—has 
never proposed to me,” faltered Celia. 

‘Ha! ba! but something very like it, eh? He 
will doubtless get your grandfather’s permis-— 
sion first. He is far too clever to risk offending — 
bim in any way, for Mr. Grandford might alter 
his will any day, and if be did, believe me, my — 
dear, your gallant captain would ‘ride away,’ 
as the old song says,” 

At the mocking tones of her voice Celia’s an- 
ger rose. ; 
“*T do not credit it,” she cried. ‘You are 
only trying to tease and annoy me—to make me — 
miserable, as you often did abroad. I donot see — 
why you should try to blacken Captain Kings- — 
borough’s character to me—” 
‘Only because I have your true interests at 
ee my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Sutherland, © 

coldly. 

‘““T don’t believe you have; it isfor some other 
reason—I—I can’t tell why,” she retorted. “You | 
always tried to keep us apart, tut I know that 

if you bad Jet him—” ic 

* He would have made love to you whenever _ 
my back was turned—I can quite believe that, 

Celia: and if my eyes had been more open to bis _ 
vices and deceitfulness, then I should not have 
permitted him to be so intimate with us. But 
‘what I have told you is true, and I would not 
that if I were to tell 
truth concerning my 
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money, he would throw you over and come back 
to me,” é 

“There would be no throwing over in. the 
case,” cried Celia, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Do 
not go away with the idea that—” 

“That George Kingsborough loves you, cer- 
tainly not, my dear—he is not capable of it; and 
it is of that I come to warn you. But I can see 

' fimo enough, my poor child, that you love 
im. 


Celia blushed crimson. 
| “You are ¢ruel, very cruel,” she began. 
“No; Lamnot cruel. IfIcan save you from 
se T shall have done you a great kindness,” she 
* replied, 


*‘ At any rate, as Captain Kingsborough has | 


not at present proposed to me, it issurely unne- 

cessary to discuss this most unpleasant subject 

longer, Mrs. Sutherland,” replied Celia, coldly. 
“Let us go back into the house.” 

** Well, forewarned is forearmed,” said Olivia. 
*“You know what sort of man you have to deal 
with, and—” 

“Excuse me; I still think you are mistaken in 
Captain Kingsborough. He is a gentleman and 
® man of honor.” 

“Pshaw! Say rather a horse-racer, a gam- 
bler, anda fortune-hunter! I wish I had brought 
his letter with me, Celia—the letter he left for 
Me when he went off from Newport: but I did 

' not think you would have been so unbelieving,” 
retorted Olivia. ‘‘ Well, I’ve done my duty, 
and warned you, and if you chooses to throw 
poe away on him, I can’t prevent you, 

erbaps your grandfather—” 

“Grandfather thinks Captain Kingsborough 
a orce gentleman!” replied Celia, loftily. 
“‘ How long do you stay here, Mrs. Sutherland? 
My grandfather's eyes are so much better, that 
Treturn to my home this evening,” said Celia, 
as they passed in at the garden gate. 

‘Oh, tomorrow or the next day I must go 
home! By the way, lam an heiress now, ina 
Small way. My aunt has died and left me her 

_ Small fortune. Don’t tell George Kingsborough 
that, though, Celia; I don’t want to be troubled 

With him again. Good-by, my dear!” 
, And kissing her hand as she lanched this part- 
ing shaft at poor Celia, Olivia departed. 

A ‘Detestable woman!” muttered Celia, stamp- 
ing her foot angrily. ‘‘She has said all this to 

urt me, and because, I suspect, Captain Kings- 
orough did not propose to her. And yet—yet 
—it is very:..odd—there are sometimes things 

' about him that make me doubt if—” 

elia walked back to the house in silence. 

he had been now some three weeks or a month 
without seeing Captain Kingsborough, and had 
had time to think over matters, and to contrast 

1S Conversation and manners more fully with 
those of Geoffry Dumont, not elways to the for- 
mer’s advantage, and in her more sober moments 
She would wonder what made her prefer him to 
the latter. ; 

She was to return to Cedar Grove that after- 
noon, and it wanted but ashort time to the hour 
appointed for starting; so she re-entered the 

hn and began to prepare herself for her 
ive, 

“Good-by, my dear! How grave you look!” 
Said her old friend, as she bid her adieu, ‘I 
could almost fancy you were sorry to leave me 
and my dull little house.” 
ss ud ! am, dear Miss Cressey,” replied Celia. 

I have had such a peaceful time of it here; 
but I must set to work again, you know.” 

Ah, yes! We haye all work to do, and 
your grandfather is a great charge, I know, 
my dear. Well, good-by! My compliments 
to Mr. Grandford. “I hope his sight will be re- 

"80 Geli 

So a seated herself in the big carriage 
be the fat old carriage-horses, and sin found 
tonal again at the gates of her grandfather’s 


Her heart beat quickly as they drew up at the 
oor of the a a z <j —_ 
: Would Captain Kingsborough be there to meet 
Fi or not? 
3 © was not there, and for an instant she 
agined he might have left, but the sight of his 
hat and coat in the hall reassured her, 
‘The master is sleeping, miss,” said James in 
_ {answer to her inquiries after her grandfather, 
a is better, and in a day or two is to be 
Saree to remove the bandages from his 
eyes, 
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She walked out into the garden, wondering 


where Captain Kingsborough was, and walking 
down a long avenue of thickly-growing, closely- 
clipped cedars the sounds of voices came to her 
ears, on the other side of it. 

‘Yes, sir,” were the first words that fell on 
her ear, and the voice she recognized as the 
voice of her grandfather’s secretary, a man she 
had never liked; ‘* I should say the whole prop- 
erty is worth ten thousand a year. But it would 
bring in balf as much again if Mr. Grandford 
would follow my advice. The factory, sir? 
Why, it’s letat a monstrous low rent, and there’s 
two or three more investments almost thrown 
away.” 

Celia wondered whom the man was addressing. 
Was it Captain Kingsbcrough?—and could he be 
really a fortune-hunter, as Mrs. Sutherland had 
said‘—and was he trying to find out the exact 
ar:ount of the wealth she was to inherit? 

“The carriage has come in, sir,” went on the 
secretary; ‘‘so the young lady must have re- 
turned, and you'll be wishing to see her; so good- 
evening, sir!” 

He moved off, Celia blushing scarlet at the 
tone of his voice, and rushing down a side-path 
lest he should discover they had been over- 
heard, or tiat the captain (if it were Captain 
Kingsborough he had been speaking to) should 
find her. 

She reached the house, however, without 
meeting him; and if was not till she entered 
the drawing-room, dressed for dinner, that 
they met. 

His greeting was a mixture of tender warmth 
and deferential respect that could not fail to 
touch Celia and banish from her heart the sus- 
picions that had found rest there. Where was 
there another so gallant, so attentive, so fasi- 


nating and clever as George Kingsboroug a? 


Surely he must be true #!so! 

Mr. Grandford seemed well pleased at his 

randdaughter’s return—pleased, too, to hear 

er chatting so pleasantly with his friend. 

Once or twice he began muttering to himself, 
as he often did; and Celia overheard the words, 
“A capital match for ber—good old family— 
she could not do better.” And she felt a rush 
of joy in her heart. Her grandfather, at any 
rate, did not think Captain Kingsborough a 
fortune-hunter. 

Indeed, Mr. Grandford treated bim with an 
amount of confidence and cordiality that aston- 
ished Celia, accustomed as she was to his repel- 
lent manner. He called him several times b 
his Christian name, talked to him of family af- 
fairs about which she knew nothing; and she 
found herself wondering how it was that he 
had gained such an influence over the stern old 
man. ; 

As days passed on she wondered yet more at 
what she saw, and fancied she often detected 
an air of possession about the captain that 
vexed her; but the next moment the impres- 
sion would be obliterated by some word or look 
that made her reproach herself for her sus- 

icion, and wonder at the hold Mrs, Suther- 
and’s words had taken of her. 

A letter reached Captain Kingsborough about 
this time that made him look grave. 6 read 
it over twice and pondered deeply. 

“Do you know, Miss Saville, that our old 
friend, Mrs. Sutherland, is in trouble? I hear 
she has lost her aunt—almost her only rela- 
tion.” 

Celia started and blushed scarlet. 

“Only fancy my forgetting to tell 
was so bappy at getting home again I forgot 
everything else, so you must forgive me. But 
Mrs. Sutherland was in Alderton the other da y 
and came to see me, She told me of her aunt’s 
death.” 

“Indeed! And—and I see my friend Roy- 
son says the old lady has left ber all her 
money.” 

‘** Yes, she told me; all her little fortune, sho 
said,” returned Celia, uneasily. 

‘Indeed! I wonder how much? Mrs. Suther- 
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CHAPTER IX. + <M ed 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES, => 
ACCORDINGLY the next morning saw Captain — 
Kingsborough on bis way to Alderton, eager for 
an interview with Olivia; but early as he set 
out, he found ber just stepping into the Leda © 
that was to take her to the station, where she 
was to catch the first train to town. A iin’ 
‘‘Captain Kingsborough, I do declare!” she) 
cried, facing him with a playful smile on her — 
face. ‘‘Well, how goes it with the heiress? © 
Am I to congratulate you?” : f 
‘IT hardly know what you mean,” he fal- — 
tered; ‘‘ but if you allude to—” = aa 
“Hush! bush! no names; but of course Ido,” — 
she returned. : pee 
He shrugged his shoulders. a 
‘* What foolish story have youbeen listening 
to?’ he asked. ‘‘I only heard yesterday that — 
you were at Alderton, or I should have been — 
over to see you and to congratulate you, Olivia.” — 
She looked at bim sharply. ha 
“What on? Ob, the little bit of money my _ 
poor aunt left me, Nonsense!—it is not worth 
mentioning, Captain Kingsborough. Well, I 
must be starting, or I shall lose my train, Good- i, 
” fe: 


‘Let me see you off; it will be quite like old _ 
times,” he said, imploringly. fatice FS 
He was not yet quite convinced of the small- / 
ness of ber aunt’s legacy. ee 
‘Oh, yes, if you wish; there is aseat for you,” , 
she replied, carelessly. ae 
And before George Kingsborough saw the — 
train start for New York, she had managed to 
throw dust into his eyes most completely, andto _ 
convince him that she was not worth giving up 
his designs on the heiress for; while shé ha Snes 
discovered exactly how far tnings bad gone — 
between him and Celia, Ritaee: + 
*“‘T cansave her and balk him,” thought Olivia, iS 
“and I will do it. Whata mean creature he 
is! One word from me, and he would have left 
that poor foolish child to ery her eyes out about 
bim! But ste bas common-sense enough, 
when she reads a little note I will send her, wil 
surely understand his true.character.” ee 
“ Tt’s no use thinking of her any more,” mut- 
tered Captain Kingsborough to himself, ashe 
rode home. ‘1 must speak to old G:andford, 
and settle matters at once; of course ibe es 
Celia something on her marriage, and I sha’n’t: 
have long to wait for the rest. The old fell 
may recover his sight, but it’s easy to see 
breaking up fast.” : 
Next day Captain Kingsborough put his plan 
into execution, and without much beating about 
the bush, asked Mr. Grandford for his gee 
daughter's hand. Pat: Pa ct. 
‘T love her devotedly,” be said; ‘and I shall — 
do allI can to make her happy. I am not a 
rich man, but have enough for us both, and if I 
have your consent to speak to her, I do not 
think [ shall be refused. Money is a secondary — 


consideration with me. We can speak of that — 
if you please, after I have made myself sure of — 
her ; cattiictine _ a oldie 2 
‘* Very good—very good,” said the old man, 
rather sarcastically. R Pleasure first, and busi. 
ness afterward. 1 don’t say, however, that y« 
are wrong. And you think that Celia is 
disinclined toward you? There is no great | 
fidence between us—my fault, I fe so lm 
trust to your judgment as to that; but you 
my consent,Captain Kingsborough; and as 
is not accustomed to gocontrary to y wis 
bave no doubt when she hears that I app. 
she will accept you.” : ai J 
* And we will talk about money matters 
so forth afterward, I suppose?” said o 
tain, hoping the old man might be | 
plaining his intentions toward Celia mor 
“Certainly; as I said before, there is 
hurry about that. Make it all right with the 
young lady first, Kingsborough, and.the res’ 
will follow.” fi i a 
“Then I'll go and look for her, sir, with y 
permission,” replied the captain, gayly. 
dare say I shall find her in the morning- 
‘Go, and good luck go with you. 
listen to reason, bring her to me, Ki 
I know how to manage ber. | Ha! ha!” 
the old man, as be rubbed his bands 
together. ‘ Good!” .he chuckled; ‘ tk 
match for her! But will she take bim? | 
somewhatold foragirlof ber years. 
“Margaret was but two years my jun 
member, Ab!” and be bid his face 
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In vain Captain Kingsborough searched for 
ja that afternoon. She was neither in the 
__-‘morning-room nor drawing-room, nor in the 
arden; and though he wandered far out 
sitougt the park into the village, he could not 
find her. She had gone out, the servants said, 
. some time before, and had not returned. 
_ She had gone out. So far, they were right; 
- but she had returned with a letter given her by 
a postman, and had retired with it to her own 
room to read: and when Captain Kingsborough 
‘ was searching for her through the grounds, she 
was sitting hidden in her own little dressing- 
room in a passion of grief and sad pee NO 
+The Ietter was from Mrs. Sutherland, and 
"1 _ along with it she had inclosed a note: 
le 
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“saw you did not believe what I told you about 
George Kingsborough the other day, my dear Celia,” 
a _ she wrote. “I am sorry to hurt your feelings, but I 
_ implore you to read the letter linclose, and by no 
means to give yourself to the captain before your 
_ grandfather has read both my letter and the note I 
Inclose. I think my duty to you end to him who 
3 trunted you to my care requires me to ask this of 
by you.” ” 


With’ a trembling hand, and hot, fiushed 
ae epoeks. Celia had read the note sent her. At 
_, the first glance she perceived it was from George 
ae _ Kingsborough, and of very recent date; and 
_ when she laid it down, a rush of shame and de- 


7 


a 
4 
ie 


a air filled her soul. Hither Captain Kings- 
_ borough did not love her, and she had been de- 
Pe ceiving herself with false hopes, or he loved only 


o her fortune, and it was to gain it that he was 
___ striving so earnestly. 

- She read it again, and a sickening feeling of 
disgust filled her heart. Them she laid her head 
on the sofa-cushion and wept bitterly. 

She took up the note again. Surely the ex 
Vie mae ay it contained, though warm, were not 
- beyond the warmth of friendship? Tbere was 
no word of marriage in it. There was regret 
ab parting, and protestations of never-dying af- 
- fection and regard. Nothing beyond, except 
that the writer hinted he had once hoped they 
might have some time been more than friends; 
but that, Celia thought and tried to persuade 
herself, might have been a long, long time ago. 
_ ' She puzzled and pondered. It was hard to 
drag down from its pedestal the idol she had set 
up, to see in the brilliant man of the world she 


Cae 


~ doubt and uncertainty. 
_ playing her false, or was George Kingsborough? 
_ Bhe began to doubt both. 
Bis 7 Then she thought of Geoffry Dumont. If it 
_ had been he, there would have been no one to 
<7 iiapate her love with her. There was no doubt 
of his truth and honesty; no suspicion had ever 
_ been cast on it. 
ae 5g thinking, sadly enous, looking out 
oot) er window, till she saw Captain Kings- 
_ borough coming toward the house, looking cross 
and tired, just as the dressing-bell rung. 
Dp “What! you couldn’t find her?” she heard Mr. 
- Grandford say, as she entered the dining-room. 
yey Stk here she is! Where have you been hiding, 
a on tee ernaon, leaving us to ourselves 
' ia this way Aid wt 
_ “TI have had a—a headache, and have been in 
my room all the afternoon. Did you want me, 
_ grandfather?” she replied. 
“headache! Iam so grieved!” began Cap- 
_ tain Kingsborough. 
_.“Aheadache! Bosh! Well, we’ve got some- 
_ thing to ac ghee dinner that will take away 
her headache, George, haven’t we?” laughed the 
old man. 
lia paled, ana looked from one to the other, 
et the captain’s eyes. 
Pr tcqist so,” he said, meaningly, while Celia 
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There was an understanding between the two 
 ‘ Haen she peioly saw; and if Captain Kings- 
: ee id propose to her, she saw that ber 

father expected that she would accept him 

ce. 

Sis, She spoke little during dinner, but the two 
gentlemen kept up the conversation briskly. 
_ There was something, however, in their tone 
that ; d on Celia’s overwrought and sen- 
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been hiding yourself from him, 
here, my dear, he has wenietbtng 
Eb, George?” 

“I have, sir,” faltered Captain Kingsborough, 
who, however, rather sbrunk from proposing to 
Celia before her grandfather, ‘‘ but if Miss Celia 
would prefer to wait till to-morrow to hear what 
I have to say—” 

‘Wait till to-morrow! What is the use of 
pane it off, George? Jl tell her if you like. 


te say to you. 


ur good friend, Captain Kingsborough, has. 


done you the honor of offering you bishand. He 
wishes you to be his wife, Celia.” 

Celia turned pale. 

. “Well, George, haven’t you a word to say 
now. You seem quite flustered! Do you want 
me to do all the love-making for you?” he con- 
tinued, with almost ferocious jjocoseness. 
“Speak, man, or I shall think—” 

‘*T am afraid we have frightened Miss Celia, 
sir, by opening the subject so suddenly,” said 
Captain Kingsborough, his hrow darkening. 
‘*T should have preferred to speak to her—” 

‘*By moonlight alone, I suppose?’ sneered 
Mr. Grandford, who appeared to be in one of 
his most eccentric moods. ‘I didnot think you 
were so sentimental, George, or—” 

‘ But,” continued the captain, ‘‘as you have 
broache¢ the subject so openly and unexpected- 
ly, I will speak to Miss Saville before you. She 
must have seen bow dear she is to me, and will 


not be surprised to hear that my first and 
greatest wish is to make her my wife—that I 
love her—” 


“Ts it sot—can that be true?’ asked Celia, 
abruptly lifting up her pale face, and looking 
the captain steadily in the eyes. 

“True? Can you doubt it, Celia?’ he replied, 
fervently. ‘‘ Eons long ago—last winter, when 
we were abroad, louged to tell you what I am 
telling you now, only—” 

“Only what?” asked Celia, in the same tone. 

“Only I thought it best to secure your grand- 
father’s approval and consent before I did so,” 
he replied, after an instant’s pause. 

‘*TIs this so, sir?’ she asked, calmly turning to 
her grandfather. d 

“Ts it so? Listen to the girl!” cried Mr, 
Grandford, half in anger, balf in surprise. 
“Yes; it is so, Celia. And I bave given my 
consent and approval; and I tell you, my dear, 
I consider you a fortunate girl.” 

‘* But—” began Celia. 

“But what? cried Mr. Grandford. “I will 
have no nonsense; I—” 

“But let Miss Celia speak, I beg,” said the 
captain, in an agitated voice. ‘‘She will not 
keep me in suspense longer than she can help, I 
know, for lam sure she feels that suspense is 
ig painful to me.” 

here was a real tone of anxiety in his voice 
that touched Celia’s soft heart, and for a mo- 
ment she thought of setting his mind at rest, 
and settling the whole matter by consenting to 
throw in her lot with his for weal or woe: but 
Mrs. Sutherland’s words of warning came 
back to her forcibly, and she checked herself. 

‘“‘T must ask for time to consider,” she said, 
slowly. ‘Ags you say, Captain Kingsborough, 
this has come upon me rather suddenly. I did 
not expect it, believe me,” sbe continued, hur- 
riedly, seeing the expression of real disappoint- 
ment that gathered on his brow. “I feel the 
honor, the compliment you have paid me, and 
am far from indifferent to your kindness; but 
yet—I can only beg—give me time to think of 


“Just like a woman!” sneered Mr. Grand- 
ford. ‘*Doesn’t know her own mind! Time, 
indeed! Haven’t you had time enough?” 

“Certainly not. Oh, grandfather—Captain 
Kingsborough, do not hurry me!” she cried. 

‘¢ Of course not, Miss Celia; your will is my 
law,” replied Captain Kingsborough, gallantly, 
“Mr, Grandford, you will agree with me, I 
am sure, that we should do as Miss Saville 
wishes,” / 

‘« And when does my fanciful fine lady think 
she will be able to know her own mind?” asked 
the old man, scornfully. 

‘Tn ten days,” replied Celia, quietly, without 
noticing his tone. ‘‘ You will give me till then, 
Captain Kingsborough?” 

“Tf you say so, I cannot refuse, much asI feel 
the disappointment,” he replied. “YT had so 
hoped and believed that— But I will not urge 
you. \ 

And he turned away; while Celia, without 
another word, left the room. 

There was still a great doubt in her heart. 
She did not believe it was to secure her grand- 
father’s consent he bad refrained from ing 


Now you are 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. 


THE doubt grew and strengthened itself as the 
next few days passed slowly on. Captain 
Kingsborough was more gloomy and silent tham 
usual, and although he lost no opportunity of 
making her gallant and pretty speeches, there 
was an uneasiness in his manner that she could 
not put down to his suspense as to what her an- 
swer to him would be. 

Meanwhile, the doctors had allowed Mr, 
Grandford for a short time each day to remove 
the bandages from his eyes, The operation had 
been successful, and after a year of darkness he 
beheld once more the light and the world around 


im. 

“Well, Celia,” he said, as on the appointed 
morning his granddaughter entered his study 
alone, holding in her hand the letter she had re- 
ceived from Olivia, and Captain Kingsborough’s 
note, ‘‘ you have come, J presume, to show me 
those mysterious letters you spoke of, and which 
have prevented you, as you tell me, from ac- 
cepting George Kingsborough. Ah! from that 
fool, Olivia Sutherland! I thought as\ much. 
She set her cap at Kingsborough, as every one 
knows. But what is this?” 

And his brow darkened for an instant as he 
read George Kingsborough’s name at the bottom 
of the letter Celia banded to him. 

“You see it cannot be that he really loves me, 
grandfather, when only a few weeks before he 
came here he was in love with Mrs. Sutherland. 
I’m afraid it is only—only because he b: lieves I 
am your heiress he wants to marry me.” 

Mr. Grandford was silent for a moment, and 
then burst out with an angry oath. 

“Tt is that idiot-—that spiteful little idiot— 
who has done all the mischief,and set you agaiust 
Kingsborough. Here,take these letters and throw 
them into the fire. Iam a fool to have wasted 
my time and eyesight over them. Kingsbor- 
ough is a gentleman, and loves you as much 
and more than you deserve. Put all this jeal- 
ous nonsense out of your head, and behave like 
a girl of sense. Give me my shade again; the 
light burts my eyes.” 

For a moment Celia hesitated. 

“Grandfather, I cannot marry him!” she 
burst out at length. ‘I do not believe he 
is true. There is something about him that 
makes me believe he is deceiving me. Ob, how 
could I ever have fancied I cared for him?” 

And ai that moment Celia felt that her idol 
was, indeed, but an idol of clay. 

‘‘Ob! so you bave changed your mind, have 
you?” retorted Mr. Grandford with cutting sar- 
casm. ‘Just likea woman! You lead on m 
friend Kingsborough, and then for a foolis 
whim or fancy you throw him over. Now, onee 
for alJ, I tell you, whether you be my heiress or 
not—” 

“She is not your heiress!” said a calm voice 
beside him. . 

And starting with a sudden terror, Celia per- 
ceived a tall, graceful-looking woman, dressed 
in black, pete close to ber grandfather’s 
chair,.and behind her a figure, so like the por- 
trait in the picture-gallery, she had in former 
days playfully called the Prodigal 
picture of her cousin, Christopher Grandford— 
that she stood struck dumb with amazement. 

There was a deep silence for a moment, and 
Celia could hear her grandfather’s long-drawn 
breathing. 

“Grandfather!” she said. 

“What, you here?” he cried angrily. ‘‘ Leave 
the room at once! Go!’ beadded. 

And tearing the shade from his eyes, again 
he faced his unexpected visitor. 

No look of recognition betrayed that he bad 
any previous acquaintance with her. 

“Who are you?” he asked, his breast heaving. 
‘““Who are you who dare to speak such words 
be my presence? You have never seen me be- 

ore. 

“You are right, sir,” she replied, coldly; 
‘but here is one whom you cannot fail to recog- 
nize. 

_The old man turned round. As he caught 
sight of her companion, a ghastly change came 
over his face, 

“Christopher!” he muttered, ‘‘ Christopher 
Grandford! my nephew—after all these years!” 

“Not your nephew Christopher, but his son 
Geoffry!” he answered in a voice that.made 
Mr. Grandford start again, ‘Pardon me be- 
cause I came to you using’ only my mother’s 
name. I came with a lige He ‘ 

“Doubtless,” interrupted the old man, a bit- 


ter laugh issuing from between his white lips. 


“Your purpose was not far to guess—to rui 
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claim the property I have always believed to 


oe mine— 

ial That you have always chosen to call your 
own!” put in the lady, calmly. “I am Mrs. 

Lintoni, Mr. Grandford — Emile Dumont’s 

cousin! We have never met, but we have cor- 
nmded before,” 

burning flush passed over the old man’s 

brow. His secret was about to be made public 

the secret he had buried so deeply that he be- 

lieved it would never rise again to confront bim. 
Your proofs!” he muttered, looking at Geof- 


_ 


“‘Thave ample proofs of who I am, sir, and 


it! But do not think I come here with the 
desire or intention of wresting from you the 
property you bave so long looked upon as 
your own. No; 1 am your nephew’s son— 
our own flesh and blood, sir! Do you think 
would wish to bring disgrace and dissension 
on the family?” 


r. Grandford looked from one to the other ; 


as if stupefied. 


“’ But why did you steal into my house under | 


4 false name?” he muttered. 
nephew; if—” 

“I will explain it all, sir,” replied Geoffry, 
eagerly. ‘Believe me, no ill-motive actuated 
me, would not for worlds do a mean or dis- 
honorable action; but—” 

And he hesitated, and Mr. Grandford laughed 
coldly and cynically. 

And you expect me to believe all this— 
to believe that a poor need y adventurer, com- 
ig for the first time to the land of his fathers, 
_ With full proofs, as he declares, of bis claims 

to the family property, will drop these claims 

and give up these rights for the sake of a 

Miserable old man who has knowingly” (and 

© emphasized the word) ‘kept him out of 

them—for I did know of your existence when 

I took my place here as head of the family, 

though, year after year passing away without 

your ee to disturb-me, I had grown to 

Persuade myself that you were dead, and I 

really what I called myself, the owner of m 

rother’s property. Now you know all—all 

that J, or this lady, whom I also believed dead, 

Can tell you of me, and you will perceive that 

you are not bound to me by any ties either 

of gratitude or affection! Produce your proofs, 

Tr. and when you have done with the lawyers 

7-for I will fight my cause out to the end, 

as it is—you can have the pleasure of 
turning me and my granddaughter out of house 
and home, and exposing my perfidy—as I sup- 

Pose the world would call it—to the public!” 

“Do not speak so, sir!” replied Geoffry, 

Quietly. ‘ As I have told you, I have no in- 

tention of disturbing you, and if you have 

done me an injury, I freely forgive it. Will 
you believe me, uncle, and give me your love 
and confidence, instead of mistrusting me, as 

I see you do?” 

ae Geoffry held out his hand to the old 


“What!” he muttered, drawing back. ‘To 
Save the family honor will you give up your 
claims, and—and—” ; 
4 ~ _bave no need of wealth,” rep.ied Geoffry.’ 

In Italy, uncle, I have estates inherited from 
™my mother to which your property will not 
Tt comparison. I am neither poor nor an ad- 
Venturer; I have no need of the money you 
enjoy. It was not even to claim it that I came 
to America. _ Until I saw Miss Saville, I had no 
idea of making myself known to you. Now, 
ove for her, and the hope of saving her from 
what I would look on as worse than death or 
Poverty, has induced me to declare myself.” 
Celia! I had forgotten her,” muitered the 
old man, hardly looking at Geoffry, 
Kin: ou have promised her hand to George 
ngsborough?’ continued Geoffry. - 
' 4, Y, and you love her?” said Mr. Grandford. 
., do,” replied Geoffry. 
fir My word is given,” replied the old man 
tly; “‘and if you are a Grandford, you will 
understand that it cannot be retracted.” 
iets Miss Saville refuses?” said Mrs, Lin- 
¥ iby ¥: 
in Then—” began Mr. Grandford an rily 
& moment his face changed. wk 
_ Rot my heiress now.” 
8 bree Our heiress as long as I do not claim 
you pie sir,” replied Geoffry; ‘‘ but 1 tell 
RS Plainly that it was to prevent this mar- 
Cee eho if possibie, I came here to-day. George 
 paussborough does not love Celia. It is her 
qe he cares for. He isa ruined gambler 
endthrift, sir, and no happiness to Celia 
om a marriage with him, though 
3 face feli) ‘‘she loves him.” — 
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|! ‘‘And how do 

| marriage?” asked 
of sarcasm in his voice. | ‘‘ In love and war all 
things are fair, they say; but—” 

‘To me the method is a ee one enough,” 
| replied Geoffry quietly, ‘‘You have given 
| your word to Captain Kingsborough. May I ask 
you if you have also given him to understand 
Celia is your beiress?” 

‘Faith! the world knows, or fancies it knows, 
that,” laugbed the old man harshly; ‘‘ but we 
| have had no talk about money matters yet. 

He put that off till after the betrothal should 
have taken place.” 

‘*Good!” cried Geoffry. ‘‘Then all is clear 
steering before us. You have only to tell Cap- 
| tain Kingsborough that Celia is not your beir- 
ess, and he will soon find an excuse for ridding 
you of his company and giving up his preten- 
| sions to Celia’s hand.” 
| ‘*Good Heaven, sir! do you believe him to be 
| such a wretch?’ cried Mr. Grandford. ‘If I 
thought so— But no; it is impossible.” 

“Pry, and you willseeIam right. It is the 
only favor lask of you. If Iam wrong, thena 
| week at. most will see me on my way back to 
Italy, and I shall never trouble you more.” 

There was a long silence, broken at last by 
Mr. Grandford, who spoke in a strangely soft- 
ened tone. 

“Tf all you say as to your intentions, as well 
as to your identity—and I do not doubt the lat- 
ter—is true, you are a wonderful man, sir; but 
the proofs—let me see them.” 

“Certainly,” replied Geoffry. ‘‘Mrs. Lintoni 
has the marriage certificate of my father and 
mother, sir, which my mother sent her to take 
care cf when she went to India with my father. 
As you are aware, he died, and reliable proof 
of bis death was given you, as also of my ex- 
istence.” 

Mr. Grandford moved uneasily, and seemed 
about to speak, but Geoffry went on: 

‘From Mrs. Lintoni you had this informa- 
tion, and you promised her, in this letter, to 
spare no pains to find us; and three years 
later, when she returned to Italy, after a long 
absence, she heard: that my mother was dead, 
and that I had left Naples with a stranger. 
She concluded I had gone to America and to 
you; instead, I was traveling almost in igno- 
rance of my father’s history, and of my rela- 
tives in merica, till, among my father’s 
papers—which I, as my poor mother had, 
most es ge preserved—I found the whole 
| history of his life, and learned who I was, I 

let a year or two pass without starting to 

visit the land of my father’s birth; then a 
| 
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yearning to see the place that he had known 
and leved as a boy, and to make acquain- 
tance with the places he spoke of in his letters, 
seized me, and last spriug, only a few weeks 
before I came here, sir, for the first time, I 
started for America. Here, sir, are the letters 
my father left.” 

r. Grandford took them up one by one, 
and slowly perused them, his face stern and 
cold, ‘while Mrs. Liutoni aud Geoffry sat 
silently by, watching him. 

‘It is well,” he said at last. ‘‘ You are my 
great-nephew, Christopher’s son, and 1—” 

‘“You are owner of Cedar Grove, and my 
father’s uncle,” replied Geoffry, firmly. 

““ And Celia—” began Mr. Grandford, 

‘She must on no account know who Iam,” 
cried Geoffry, eagerly. ‘‘I love her, and you 
know, sir, how strong and unchangeable the 
love of a Grandford is. If she marry this 


For an hour or more they sat talking of the 

ast and future; and then Geoffry and Mrs. 

intoni left, and Mr. Grandford sunk beck in 
his chair, and covering his face with bis bands, 
sat till darkness closed in around him, alone and 
silent, hs heart filled with shame, remorse, and 
bitterness. 

Celia had fled, as usual, to the shelter of her 
dressing-room, and s 
ters beside 
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randford, with a touch 


eated there, with her let- | pal 
her, had wondered long who the 
stranger Geoffry Dumont had brought to see 
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she bad. 


her ndfather might and wh 0 Be 
ae re thought ~ 


spoken such strange words, and as she 
of them her heart beat with joy. j i 
“Tf they are only true,” she thought, ‘my 
doubts of George Kingsborough will soon be 
cleared away, if Iam not grandfather's heir- 
ess, as she said, he will have no reason for mar- = 
rying me save for love; and then I shall know —— 
that this hateful letter,” (and she tossed Olivia’s 
letter from her lap to the floor) ‘‘is all a lie, ine 
George Kingsborough cannot be such a cold-; — 
| blooded . deceiver as she would have me be- ~ 
lieve!” * ; : 
And then she thought of Geoffry, and his — 
strange likeness to Cousin Christopier she had = 
discovered in him since he had shaved off his 
beard and whiskers. Whatdiditallmean? 
She was puzzled, and could give no answer to 
the question that troubled her. 


CHAPTER XI. : 
CHECKMATED, a 
MEANTIME, Captain Kingsborough, who had 
gone into Alderton that day, bad been passing __ 
anything but an easy time. He bad received 
‘letters of various sorts, some of which had per-  — 
plexed, and some of which had alarmed,andall 
of which had annoyed him. ty 
Two told bim of racing losses; and another © 4 
was an angry demand for money froma credi- 
tor: another, a not less f peer ae reminder — 
from a money-lender; and another, theone that 
perplexed bim, was from a friend, asking bim 
why, in the name of fortune, he had given up 
Olivia Sutherland and her enormous fortune, to 
buryyhimselt in the country for the sake of a — 
little beiress, whose wealth was as nothig com- | 
pared to the other’s. ey : 
‘Come up and try your luck at once,” the letter 2 
concluded, * or you will be toolate; unless,indeed” = 
(and Captain Kingsborough could quite appreciate 
the ironical intention of the writer), “‘youarereally 
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John mean by Olivia’s fortune? She told me _ 
herself it wasa mere nothing. Things get ex- — 
aggerated so. I wonder why old Paulet hasn’s 
answered my letter? He’s sure to know 


sry 


Celia had 


what [ may expect with my bride,” thoughtthe 
captain, stroking his long black mustache ~ 
thoughtfully. ‘Bother old Paulet! I wish I 
were certain about Olivia’s money.” Ah ee 
“‘Good-evening, Captain Kingsborough,” said - 
Mr. Grandford, as he entered the study. ‘ You 
are late to-night.” Dole 
‘Yes, later than I could have wished,” replied 
ted, at Se 


Captain Kingsborough. ‘‘ [ knew, I trus 
least—you would have some news to tell me to- . 
night, for the ten days for which I was to wait — 


for Miss Celia’s answer are over.” og 


“ You are ill, sir!” he cried. 
this conversation for a few days. 
up to town to-morrow for a day or two, an 
can wait till—”’ 
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| tain; inwardly, however, much perpleses 
| Mr. Grandford’s speech. ‘It is to learn i 
| Joves me in return that Jam now here.” 
‘*T believe—I fear she may,” returned | 
Grandford, musingly. at ee 
“You fear! I believe you approved of ™ 
sir, and sanctioned my suit to your granddaug 
ter,” reptied the captain, warmly. ‘= 
“Yes, yes; don’t mistake me. 


ally is 
“How _so, sir?’ asked the ca Abn 
e. “Is not Miss Saville heiress, tl 
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“No,” replied Mr. Grand , ft 

not my heiress. Beyond otin hu 
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the wreck of her father’s property, she has 


from me.” 
_-~_.- There was a dead silence, which lasted a full 
- minute, Captain Kingsborough’s face had 
"grown very blank. 
_  ~ “his certainly takes me by surprise,” he 
said, atlast. ‘‘ I—people—rumor always—” 
seat People always believed Miss Saville to be 
my heiress—I know that,” replied Mr. Grand- 
ford; “but, as usual, people are wrong. I 
thought that before things went any further be- 
tween you and Celia I would let you understand 
‘this fully.” 
“Then am I to understand that you give your 
A eee nothing?” cried Captain Kings- 
borough, in angry amazement. 
oan hang fl but what is her own—some fifteen 
- or sixteen hundred dollars, sir,” he answered, 
_ * You told me you were well off—bad enough, 
in fact, for both—otherwise I might have told 
you sooner what Celia’s fortune was. I do not 
think [ ever told you I intended to leave her 
anything.” ; 
- “ Perbaps not in words, sir,” retorted the cap- 
_ tain, getting more and more angry; “but you 


allowed me to imagine rumor for once spoke 
the truth.” 
| . J know little, and care less, what the out- 
side world says of me dvd my intentions,” an- 
-. swered Mr. Grandford, abruptly; ‘‘at any rate, 
_____ Lhave spoken plainly enough now.” 
“You have, indeed!” answered Kingsborough, 
Ga i bitterly. r ¢ . : 
hi, “And now, if you wish it, I will tell you 
aout what Celia has said to me. Girls, you know, 
__-réquire to be humored. I’m afraid I was cross 


with Celia, and we were interrupted before we 
‘had had our talk out. Still—” 
“Then, if you please, I will wait to hear Miss 
‘Saville’s reply till—till I return from town; and 
, -=-and I must say, sir, before I leave you, that I 
: think I have not been treated fairly; that, in- 
deed, [ have been treated very unfairly by you. 
rie 3 love your granddaughter, it is true; but—but 
‘this entire want of fortune will embarrass me 
not a little. I doubt, in fact, if it will not 
oblige me to put off our marriage for a time; 
but we must talk of this another time. I will 
leave you now, sir, as I must start for town 
sony Say good-by for me to Miss Saville, and 
tell r I await ber answer op my return.” 
“So be it, sir!” replied the old man. 

And without giving bis hand to George Kings- 


Re 


_,as. if he bad been cheated out of his rigkts by 

_ Mr. Grandford. 
“What had he gained by spending weeks in his 

asec ‘Why had he willfully misled him as to 
_ Celia’s position in his house? 
©The old fellow’s mad—that’s my impres- 
sion,” he murmured; “but it’s well he told me 
\ ip ime. It’s all that little viper Olivia’s doing. 
_ What a spiteful, treacherous little creature she 
ayes ret It was she who told me Celia was Grand- 

_ ford’s heiress. Hum! I wonder why Paulet 
has not written? If her fortune is really large, 
I must strive to regain her confidence. She 

was very kind to me the other day at Alderton, 
and did not seem to bear malice for what has 
passed. I wonder did she know the truth about 
J Be iia T'll soon find out. Poor little girl. I 
_ wonder if she’ll be much cut up at losing me?’ 
_... Next morning, just as Captain Kingsburough 

‘was’ ee a letter from General Paulet was 
- yput into hand. It was written from New 
York,, and confirmed the news of Olivia 
utherland’s wealth. 
“Tye seen all the law-pa 


poe rs_myself,’’ said he» 
rae you can believe what I tell you. Come and 
br 


a waked your quarrel with Mrs, Sutherland at once. 
_ Bhe! is a great future before her.” 

___ The captain rubbed his hands in glee. 

_ ** What luck!—what an vatswabtioary piece 
of good fortune! If I had once become engaged to 
Celia Saville, I might have found it hard to 
_ break with her; but that confession of the old 
man’s last night saved me. Olivia shall be m 
wife, and with five hundred thousand dollars, 
ot wish for a better partner!” 
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_ There was only the task of writing to 
andford, and crying off his match with 
to be got through, and then all would be 
ark and he felt a life of luxury and 
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When he arrived in town he drove straight 


country. Hse was not sorry. It would .give 
him time to write to Mr. Grandford, and settle 
matters with him before he saw her; and with 
a cheerful smile, he turned his steps toward his 
hotel, and next next day he penned the follow- 
ing epistle to Mr, Grandford: 


“Dear sir,” he began, ‘‘the very extraordinary 
news you communicated to me on Tuesday evening 
obliges me to write to you in astrain which I had 
never imagined it would have been necessary to use. 
I have every respect and esteem for Miss Saville, but 
being a comparatively poor man, I can not afford to 
‘mairy unless my wife can bring a fair portion to 
me, to enable me to keep her in the style in which 
she should live. I regret, therefore, to inform you 
that after your disclosure, so long and so strangely 
delayed, to me the other night, I feel it my duty, 
much as I suffer from doing so, to resign my preten- 
sions to Miss Saville’s hand.” 

“The mean cur! Celia was right, after all!” 
muttered Mr. Grandford, as he flung the letter 
savagely from him. ‘‘Geoffry was right. By 
Jove! the girl owes him a good turn. I must 
tell her her suspicions were correct, and she had 
better forget the fortune-hunting rascal as soon 
as she can. Poor child—poor Celia! But I 
trust she has not given him her heart.” 

Celia, with some surprise, had seen the cap- 
tain drive off that morning, and a fit of remorse 
seized her when she thought that perhaps her 
grandfather had given him to understand that 
she was unwilling to become his wife; but Mr. 
Grandford had said nothing to her on that day 
or the next, and she half-expected Captain 
Kingsborough would return on the morning she 
was summoned into her grandfather’s study, 
and saw the letter in George Kingsborough’s 
handwriting on the table. . 

Her heart beat quickly as it caught her 
eye, and Mr, Grandford accosted her in a voice 
so kind and gentle that she hardly recognized 
that it was his, 

** Celia, my child,” he said, ‘‘ I have sad news 
for you. Your doubts of Captain Kingsbor- 
ough, together with—with other things I have 
learned, caused me to tell him, when I spoke to 
him the other night on business matters, that 
you were not my heiress; and that, beyond 
your own little fortune, you would bring him 
nothing.” 

** Yes; 
‘and he?” 

“He seemed greatly put out, and left the 
house the next day, as you know; and this morn- 
ing I received this letter from him. You were 
right in your suspicions, my poor child; it was 
aps fortune, and not you, that he really want- 
e fe 

Celia took up the letter and read it through 
slowly. 

‘*Mrs. Sutherland was’right,” she said, in a 
husky voice. “I--was unjust to doubt her. 
Grandfather, I thank you. I have bad an es- 
cape. I had made be my mind to trust him 
through all, and you have prevented me from 
making a fatal mistake.” 

She was silent, and two big tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

‘‘ Celia,” said the old man, in an almost 
frightened voice, ‘‘ you won’t fret over this— 
yn won’t let it prey on your mind? Oh, child! 

have been harsh, and hard, and exacting, I 
know, but yet I love you, and your tears go to 
my heart.” 

n a moment, Celia’s arms were round her 
grandfather’s neck, and for a moment or two 
she sobbed quietly on his bosom, while he sooth- 
ed and petted her. At length she dried her 
eyes. 

“You are right, grandfather; he is not worth 
erying for,” she said at last, with an effort. “I 
was foolish even to fancy him a hero. I ought 
to have seen through him sooner. I will try 
hard to forget him.” 

“That is a brave girl,” rejoined Mr. Grand- 
ford. ‘Never give him another thought, child; 
he is not worth it.” . 

But though Celia put a brave face on the 
matter, her heart ached for many a day after- 
ward. Not only were her feelings wounded, 
but ber pride and vanity were deeply hurt. 
She had believed George Kingsborough loved 
her for herself only, and behold! it was only 
her grandfather’s money he cared for. At the 
first intimation that this was not to be hers he 


grandfather,” said Celia, eagerly; 


adieu or expressing a regret for the pain he 
caused her. 

And quite carelessly, almost forgetting the 
existence of the girl who be had imagined 
would soon be his wife, did George Kings- 
borough, ten days ~_— enter Olivia Suther- 


had left her, without so much as wishing 
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seat himself beside! ‘‘ but I may return to Italy before 
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was a look of confusion and bustle, however, in 
the room that surprised him. Olivia shut up 
her blotting-book on the letter she was writin , 
as he entered, and threw her handkerchief care 
a over something that lay on the table be- 
side it. ~ 

‘* Well, George, you are come at last to con- 
gratulate me, I suppose?” she said, holding out 
both her little hands to him, 


lantlv. 

“Fie! fie!” she said, playfully. ‘That can- 
not be allowed now, you know. ; 

‘And why not?” he said. ‘Dear Olivia, if 
only a tenth part of what I have heard is 
true—” 

‘“‘Do you mean that my aunt has left me five 
hundred thousand dollars?” interrupted she, 

“Yes, or a tenth of that, don’t you see that 
all obstacle to your marriage is at an end?” he 
continued, 

‘“‘Our marriage? I don’t understand!” began 
Olivia, putting on a face of baby-like per- 


py 

‘* Was it not poverty that parted us? Surely 
you know I only left you because I dared not 
ask you to give up your small fortune for me, 
but you know all the while how devotedly I 
loved you, and you know JI love you still!” 

Olivia burst into a fit of shrill laughter. 

“Oh! is it that old, old story you are telling 
me? George Kingsborough, forgive me for 
laughing, but you must never mention it again. 
I am to be married to Henry Astor next 
month. I thought that was what you had 
come to congratulate me on!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT LAST. 


Ir was a lovely summer morning a year later; 
the sun had set, and one by one the stars were 
beginning to shine forth in the deep blue sky. 
The sea was as calm as glass, and tinged here 
and there with a lovely pink hue, as it reflected 
the last dying rays of the sun; and the little 
white waves broke with a playful ape? at 
Celia Saville’s feet as she sat on the beach of the 
watering-place where she and her grandfather 
were staying. She had a book in her hand, but 
sbe was not reading; her eyes were fixed on the 
smoke of a steamer—all that could be seen of it 
at present—and a happy smile played on ber 


lips. 

“That roust be the Sound steamer; it is late 
this evening. How glad poor grandfather will 
be to see Mr. Dumont again! He was so sorry 
to lose him even for a fortnight, but of course 
it was right of him to go and see Mrs. Lintoni 
off for Italy. Grandfather says that besides 
being bis mother’s cousin, she has done him a 
great service, and I’m sure he must be fond of 
her. She is the kindest, cleverest person I ever 
met, How slowly the steamer comes, and yet 
it has the wind in its favor!” 

Celia was wrong, however. The steamer was 
going twelve knots an hour, and very soon it 
entered the little harbor, hidden from her eyes, 
however, by the cliff and little town. 

She took up her book and tried to read, then 
laid it down again. 

“Mr. Dumont will go straight home, I know, 
to see grandfather, so I can stay here another 
hour, and let them have their talk out. Per- 
haps they won’t want me to interrupt them. I 
sometimes think grandfather cares a great deal 
more for Geoffry Dumont than he does for me. 
Heigho!” 

Steps on the sand behind her made her start, 
and, turning round, she perceived the object of 
her thoughts close to her. 

“What! did or not go home first, then?” sha 
cried, a blush of joy spreading over her face as 
she timidly held out her hand to Geocffry, 

“T did,” he answered, taking it, and seatin 
himself beside her; ‘‘but Mr. Grandford tol 
me you were here, so, after a few words to- 
gether, I came to look for you.” 

‘* And you saw Mrs. Lintoni off?” asked Celia, 
feeliug she must talk, and yet scarcely knowing 
what to say. ‘‘She must have been sorry to 
say good-by to you; it will be a long time before 
you meet again.” 

‘Perhaps. But I don’t know; I am not so 
certain of that,” he answered. 


Celia, in surprise. ‘She told me she would 


not be in America again for three years at 
least.” ke yy : ppl ky, 
replied Geoffty, slowly; — 
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‘“That may be,” 
then.” 
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“Why, is she coming back, then?” asked 


her with the air of a privileged friend. There 
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pink flush died out of Celia’s cheeks, and 
She looked blankly at Geoffry with large, re- 
Sroachful eyes. 

‘* What, you—you are thinking, of leaving 
us?” she faltered, 

“Sometimes I think of it,” he replied. 

ut not seriously?” she said, in an imploring 
tone. “Think, what should we—what would 
grandfather do without you?” 

And the tears rushed into her eyes, 

ext minute, however, she forced them back. 

“It is very natural that you should wish to 
return to your own country and friends,” she 
Said, apologetically: ‘and I am very selfish to 
Wish to detain you, but—” ; 

“Would you care if Ileft you, Cslia? Would 
you miss me?” he said, earnestly. 

Celia started, and trembled at bis tone, She 
had learned during the past year to love Geoffry 
With all her heart, and the thought of parting 
with him wag more than she could bear. 

‘* Believe me, Celia,” he continued, “if it would 
grieve you to part from me half a tenth part as 
much as it would grieve me to go away from 
you, I would never Jeave you. ith you rests 
my fate. If you bid me stay, I will do so; but 
if so, will you consent to share my life with me 
ine - be the wife of Geoffry Dumont, the Ital- 

Vii 


““Geoffry Dumont, the Italian!” How dear 
the name and designation had grown to her 
now! She raised her eyes shyly to his. 

‘ “TF you are content to take me, plain Celia 
paville as I am—no longer an heiress, remem- 

r 


And she smiled timidly. 

“YT love you, Celia—it is you only [ want!” 
he replied. © ‘‘ Are you not afraid to trust your- 
Self to a poor Italian adventurer?” 

. ‘‘Hush!” she replied, laying her hand on his 
Ips. ‘Rich or poor, American or foreigner, I 
Ove you, and you only, Geoffry; and if you are 
Willing to take me, I will be your wife!” 
“What, evenif you should have to live in 
Italy some day with me?” he said, 

‘*’Yes; even then,” she replied, with a smile. 
ae oh! poor grandfather; we must think of 

m 


For half an hour they sat together, hand in 
hand, on the beach, till the last faint glimmer 
of sunset died away, and the tide began to rise; 
then they got up, and turned their steps toward 
the town. 

“What will your grandfather say, darling?” 
Said Geoffry, as he looked fondly into the beau- 
tiful face, "“ Will be consent to give you up, do 
you think?” 

“ Poor grandfather! But he loves you, Geof- 
fry, more than any one on the face of the 
earth. And do you know I sometimes believe 
it is because you are so like the portrait of 
Cousin Christopher, his nephew; yes, you are, 
indeed, though I never noticed the likeness til] 
the day you came down to The Chase with Mrs, 

intoni on some mysterious business, the par- 
ticulars of which neither she nor grandfather 

ave ever divulged to me.” 

“‘Perbaps he will tell you now, darling, or I 
will, for there must be an end to all secrets be- 
tween us,” he replied. 

They had reached the cottage which Mr. 
Grandford, in obedience to the commands of 

1s medical advisers, had taken at the sea- 
shore for the summer and autumn, and pushing 
Open the door that led into the garden, Celia 
and Geoffry entered. 

They found Mr. Grandford seated in his easy- 
chair beneath a clump of shady trees. He gave 
a start and an exclamation of pleasure as they 
approached, looking eagerly into Geoffry’s face, 
as if he expected good news. 

‘*Well?’—he said; ‘ well?” 

“You were right; it is all right, sir!” be cried 
joyfully, putting bis arm round Celia. ‘‘She 
Nas promised to become my wife—the wife of 

eoffry Dumont!” 

‘Grandfather, you will not say no, will you?” 
said Celia, pleadingly. 

“Nay, my child; I say yes with all my heart: 
but yet I cannot give you to Geoffry Dumont, 
the Italian.” ’ 

“But I love him, grandfather! [ have 
Promised to be his. wife; to return to his coun- 
try with bim, if need be,” she cried, clinging to 


, coffry’s arm. 


‘And you shall be bis wife, child—the wife 
of the man beside you. No Italian, however, 
™y dear, but your own cousin, my great- 
nephew, Geoffry Dumont Grandford.” 

And Grandford held out one band to his 
elia, all perplexed and as- 


| Grandford’s supposed heiress, - 


came over to America to see the house wherein 
his father was born. On the way he met you, 
and his foolish heart was set on making you his 
wife from that day. He wished to win your 
love without making himself known to either 
you or me. Circumstances compelled him to 
discover himself to me; tut he hid the secret 
from you, little one, and [ think he did well in 
so doing. Geoffry, look at her. I think you 
have won what you set your heart on. 

““T owe everything to him,” went on Mr. 
Grandford, gravely. ‘Do you know, Celia 
this young man is the rightful possessor of all 
my property; that you were not, as 1 told you 
a year ago, an heiress; that he could turn us 
both out of the house we have so long considered 
ours if—” 

“ But do not talk of that. To all intents it is 
yours, uncle; you know that. Never speak of 
it again in that way,” said Geoffry, while Celia 
regarded him with eyes of admiration. 

** Ay, boy, I know—I know,” said the old man 
with a sigh. ‘‘Celia, the husband of your 
choice is a model of chivalrous generosity, I 
am proud to think that ere long Cedar Grove 
will have such a worthy possessor.” 

‘‘Not for many a year yet will it lose its 
present one, I trust, sir,” answered Geoffry. 

And Celia kissed her grandfather silently on 
the forehead, and the three sat in deep, calm 
happiness in the quiet moonlight, till the old 
church clock warned them of the lateness of the 
hour, and they re-entered the house. 


Before autumn was over there was a quiet 
wedding at the pretty little village church, and 
an bour or two a.ter it was over, Geoffry and 
Celia Grandford started on their wedding tour. 

‘“ You must try and not be dull wkile we are 
away, dear grandfather,” were Celia’s parting 
words. ‘‘A fortnight will soon be over, and 
then we shall be back again to home and you.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, my dear; a month—a month! 
You must not hurry! In my day all newly- 
married folks took a month’s holiday, in order 
to get tired of one another! You must not 
think of returning on my account—I ean not 
bear of that!” he replied. ‘‘Good-by, my 
children, and Heaven bless you! Cedar Grove 
shall be ready for you this day month.” 

And a month later the newly-married couple 
drove through the green avenues of Cedar 
Grove, and up to the door of the old house, 
where Mr. Grandford was waiting on the steps 
to receive them. 

_‘“Who do you think we met in Washington, 
grandfather?’ said Celia, as they talked over 
their tour together. ‘My old friend Mrs. 
Sutherland—or, rather, Mrs. Henry Astor, as 
she isnow, I thought her much improved; her 
lobar 3 is a sensible man, and has done her 
ood. 

“Hum! he ought to feel thankful to her for 
having set him on bis feet again: he was a 
comparatively poor man. when he married her. 
Her five hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
saved him from ruin.” 

‘‘ They seem to get on pretty well together,” 
said Geoffry ; ‘‘ they don’t see too much of each 
other—they are too fashionable for that; but 
she is certainly improved by her marriage, and 
she really is good-hearted. She made her hus- 
band get a position for her old friend Kings- 
borough in some Western State, and—” 


“Hum!” interrupted Mr. Grandford; “it is 
more than he deserves. Much too good for the 
mean fortune-hunter!” 

‘Well, we can afford to forgive and forget, 
can’t we, Celia?’ replied Geoffry. “For my 
part, ’m glad he was only a fortune-hunter— 
eh, Celia?” 

““Yes; and that you found bim out in time!” 
she replies, softly. ‘I wish him no ill, how- 
ever!” 

“Nor I—nor I!” rejoined Mr. Grandford; 
‘but that Olivia Sutherland always was a 
foolish woman! Any position is far too good 
fora man of that sort; Mr. Astor should cer- 
tainly have known better!” 

But it is doubtful if Olivia ever told him 
that George Kingsborough was in the opinion 
of most people only a fortune-hunter, or the 
clever way in which she balked his attempt 
on her own fortune, and on that of Mr. 


THE END. 
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and Readings, new :nd standard, of the greatest, a 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. ussell, o> 

ee ; A ee 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. _ 
Young People’s Series, 


a 

ay 

BreapLe’s Dive Hanp-Booxs ror Youne ra ‘C 

cover a wide range of subjects, and are aspeci ee 
adapted to their end. ka ane 


7 


Ladies’ Letter-Writer. Book of Games. <i on 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. Fortune-Teller. wernt 
Book of Etiquette, Lovers’ Casket. ee 4 
Book of Verses. Ball-room Companion, 


Book of Dreams, Book of Beauty. 


ye 


Hand-Books of Games. 


ae Fa eget of Fie ore =e 
ok of net. achting and Rowing. _ 
Chess Instructor. idi pte Driving, 
Cricket and Football. Book of Pedestrianism, 
Guide to Swimming. “phe 
Handbook of Winter Sports—Skating, ete 


Manuals for Housewives. : 
1. Cook Book. 4. Family Physician, 
2. Recipe Book. : | 5. Nr an 
8. Housekeeper’s Guide. linery. - 


j 


Lives of Great Americans "3 

- Ee 

I.—George Washington. | VII.—David Crockett. ee 

T.-—-John Paul Jones, _ | V1IJ.—Israe] Putnam. — ie 

TiI.—Mad Anthony Wayne X.--Tecumseh, 
IV.—Ethan Allen. XI.—Abraham Lincoln... 

V.—Marguis de Lefay-| XIl.—Pontiac, 

ette. XI. —Ulysses §, Grant, _ 
VI.—Danie] Boone. ots 


Song Books. 


BErap.r’s Dime Sone Booxs, Nos. 1 to 83, containin 
the only popular collection cf copyright songs. 


Melodist, ° ah 1357 
School Melodist, { Music and Yes eae 
Joke Books, 
Pocket Joke Book. Jim Crow Joke Be 
Paddy Whack Joke Book, 
: at shove publicatious for sale by all nev 
BEADLE’ & ADAH, BS Wanda 
o wt Ts ward ¥. :: ae 


oS Ca SSO b ST eee ge SPE che hier ae OE ee Pn OT er EA SEN EP eon ee RI Ter rene RAED EO Tey ra emer hg Om yeu a 
ee br at } | Sas B rh. ‘ead ia ee mie saa, . ae yt hi hr mes seh Ae ae 
Pee oe ee DIME  SPRARERS “Continned:.. 2 or) ce in 

Apts : ao e ! ‘ “ i 3 - ' ‘ a 
2 ee Dime Humorous Speak er, No, 6. The Neck, The Blarney Stone, The Cold-water Man, § |John Thompson's Dan’, 
Pete or, Get ? en Fogey Thor hte, | The Student of Bo Permanency of States, | House i : 
» 6 &5ad pe’ Poetry Run Mad, The r The Broken Househo, -| Liberty of Speech, It Is Not Your 
: ee A nee 8 Onions, Right Names, Life, ‘| The Bible, Di 3 ak N 9 
a ¢ Story, entific Lectures, The Idler, The Purse ‘and the Sword ime Juvenile Speaker, No. 9, 
Oats, The Ager, The Unbeliever, My Coun A’ Boy's Philosoph How the Re 
|. > Gourtship, The Cockney, The Two Lives, - True Morai Courage, OY 8 + RUOBOPAY, How the Raven Became 
) Deb The © : Hoe Out Your Row. Black, 
Ne 3 e Codfish, ’ The True Scholar, What is War? Six-Year-Old’s Prot A Mothor'’s W: 
Ye Devils, . Fate of Sergeant Thin, Judges not Infallible, Butter. Tho ‘Suici dal ra r test, Th Ba er’s Work, 
Dow, Jr.'s Lectures, The Features’ Quarrel, Fanaticism, My Deborah Lee, in Y alediotic as Wh, Rule 
es and Echo Hamerican Voodchuck, | Instability of Successful | The Race, IP omy rp heey A sh es, 
‘|. Fashionable Women, The Harp of a Thousand | Agriculture, [Crime, | The Pin and Needle, The dito a 4 eep Story, 
{SEES histles, Strings, Ireland, The Modern Puritan. The Gann aa oe Bale Gorreanaoee 
je -Nature, The Last of the Sarpints, | The People Always Con- | Immortality of the Soul, The e try’ Sh x ake, pe pore Turn r 
+f ttlieb Mebey erg The March to Moscow, Music of Labor, — [quer, | Occupation, Win t Woe CCDAReL, My Dream,  [Another, 
| S$Sehlackenlichter’s snake, | The Mysterious Guest, Prussia and Austria, Heroism and Daring, Pr sat 0 as Learned, ide Ny, 7 
| _* Hosea Biglow’s Opinions, | The Soar Wishing, A Shot at the Decanter. The Horze, AM ale Use Tobacoa, 
ei How the Money Goes, of ae Deere eens ‘ s The Snaixe in the Grass, | The Old Bachelor, 
¢ July Oration. The Shoemaker, Dime Stump Speaker, No. 8. Tale of the Tropics, Tay er to Light, 
ery ¥ 70 Mean No, Say No, | The Useful Doctor, Hon. J. M. Stubbs’ Views | New England and Union, ay aid s Spee, were a pie 7 
, Jo Bows on Leap Year, | The Waterfa on the Situation, The Unseen Battlefield, e Same, irre i rac j she ae ament, 
wes Tey of the Henpecked, | To the Bachelors’ Union | Hans Schwackheimer on | Plea for the Republic, EY ha Rat ed 8 ey halae Me ny Shrimps on Boousr 
| Lot Skinner’s Elegy, Loses, Woman's Suffrage, America, (Fallacy, a Matlen's Pa Cc of Lif Choice of 
, __ Matrimony, United States Presidents, | All for a Nominatio “Right of Secession a | {70en S salm of Life, ' Poor Richad's a 
\ * Nothing to Vagaries of Popping the | Old Ocean, Sea, | Life’s Sunset, Pi xture, Who Killed . 8 ay ings, 
| Qld Caudle’s Umbrella, uestion, The Sea,the Sea, the open | Human Nature, aeaee Skates, Whe Aled Se Benet 
Qld Grimes’s Son, What I Wouldn't Be, Star Bangled Spanner, | Lawyers, / Anew Ball, Ho 1S Be + Poll 
_-—s« Paddle Your Own Canoe, | Yankee Doodle AladJin, | Stay Where You Belong, | Wrongs of the Indians, Live foro Heaven. est Policy, 
. .  Rarody, on “Araby’s | Ze Moskeetare,  . Life’s What You Make It, | Appeal in behalf of Am. Lay of th ee Ho for the Fiela 
| Oa “Daughter,” _ Where's My Money, eries of War,[Liberty, The Outside Do gees Fashion on ihe Brain, 
: ; Speech from Conscience, | A Lay Sermon, Wolf and be CeiGiiacicheis. 
ie Dime Standard Speaker, No. 7. an’s Relation to Society | A Dream,  Taontin —_— noon eae 
BesasiA _ The Limits to Happiness, | Astronomical, | aioe” A niche Noma ienitaon. 
ape World We Live In, | John B Gettysburg, | Good-nature a Blessing, | The Moon, [zens, | Si et; ing King, i hi 
a Woman’s ne, No Sect in Heaven, Sermon from Hard-shell | Duties of American Citi- | ?'C* lon, + Mi opera c Soup, 
_ Authors of our Liberty, | Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, | Tail-enders, ({Baptist, | The Man, | Sohal & and Town Mice, Malt an 
|. fhe Real Conqueror, The Power of an Idea, The Value of Money, Temptations of Cities, an and Woman, A tia BR sar 
‘he Citizen’s Heritage, |The Beneficence of the | Meteoric Disquisition, Broken Resolutions, | ag Ws red —- A 
_ Htaly, - Suffrage, [Sea, | Be Sure You are Right, | There is no Death, Eee ne el Litth pore on 
yas 2) The Mechanic, Dream of the Revelers, | Be of Good Cheer, Races, | Little Things. s i oa rie (Razor, 
/ | Wature and Nature's God | HowCyrus Laid the Cable | Crabbed Folks, (Shrew, | A Fruitful Discourse, | A Baby’s Soliloquy, a alg egg 
ae Modern Good, [Sun, | The Prettiest Hand, Taming a Masculine| A Frenchman’s Dinner, | Re pe rs Ce. The O 0 Om C8, 
_ Qssian’s Address to the | Paradoxical, Farmers, [Our Country, | Unjust National Acqui’n, fi ea ob Be lis D e Ocean Storm, w , 
“he ence Bell—1777, | Little Jerry, the Miller, | The True Greatness of | The Amateur Coachman, | Humbug Patriotism, ° Little—Do itWeh 


Night After Christmas, Little Puss, , 
Short Legs, Base-Ball, (Fever. 
imps on Amusements, | Prescription for § | 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Ben Buster’s Oration, Drum-head Sermons, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, | Schnitzerl’s Philosopeda, 
Josh Billings’s Advice, ‘Woman's Rights,’ 

| A Hard-shell Sermon, Luke Lather, 
The Boots, The Hog, } 
The Squeezer, Jack Spratt, ] 
Noah and the Devil, New England Tragedy, . 
A Lover’s Luc The Ancient Bachelor, 

. | Hifalutin Adolphus Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 


Digestion and araiise, Jerks Prognosticates, - 
Distinction’s Disadvant- | A Word with Snooks, 
Smith {ages, | Sut Loven 

Gushalina Bendibus, | A Mule Ride, 


" £ A Stock of Notions Josh Billings on Buzzers, 
R Speaking for the Sheriff, | Il Troratere, 
Daking a Shweat, Kissing in the Streeg, 
Then and Now, Scandalous, 
Josh Billings’s Lecturing, Rlightly Mixed, 
ye De at Ann’t, an Nae scan 
nsignmen: elo: 
a Hard Lives e h, Ege cs 
an Bryant’s Speec e Niam Niams, 
A Colored View, | People Will Talk, 


Original Maud Muller, ,) Swackhamer’s 
Nobody. | Who Woukin’t be Fi 
Train of Circumstances, | Don’t Depend on Dadda, 


Good Advic Music of Labor. 

The Tiching Palm, The American Ensign. 

Debater and C n’s Guide No. 11. 
L—Dreatine Socrery. Raa nt g Tent at “ 

ermanen m, 

He Office and Usetolnet*<! Geacnaet of sires 

Constitution of, Considering Reports, 

Rules of. et resid of Subsidiary Motions, 

Local Rules of onder" The Due Order ‘of Con- 


Local Rules of Debate, sidering Questions, 
j iscussi Committees 
pe ieee, Objects of a Committee, 


Their Powe 
Why there are few good Gow Naas an 


Debaters, 
isi . | When Not to Sit, 
ea Rules of Order ‘and Pre- 
The Logic of Debate, cedure 
The Rhetoric of Debate, | How to Report, ; 
Maxims to Observe, The Committee of the 
The Preliminary Premise, | , Whole, 
Order of Argument, Miscellaneous, ; 
Summary. Treatment of Petitio: 
3 The Decorum of De 


m.—CHAtRMAn’s GuIDE. | Hints to a Chairman. 


Ordinary Mee and 
Asseniblies, cp Tv.—DEBATES, 


‘JUST PUBLISHED, CONTAINING 17 NEW 


The Organization, Debate in full: 

f Order of Business and | Which is thé Greatest 
: we! = ae dings, Benefit to his Country 
= — > ———— The “ Question.” Howit|}—the Warrior, States 

; vy can be Treated, man, or Poet? 

The “Question.” How to | Debates in Brief: 
DIALOGUES No. 29 bia the Piooy, | Works of Wistion tobe 

r a Py ares i the micas Works of Poe. be 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, 92 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥. Tavamipting note,” | Gietye 
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1 Adventures of Buffalo Bill. From Boyhood to Man | 44 


: By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 
®& The Ocean Hunters; or, The Chase of the Leviathan. 
Captain Mayne Reid. An extra large number. 1 
Adventures of Wild Bill, the Pistol Prince. Remarkable 
career of J. B, Hikok. By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 
4 The Prairie Ranch; or, The Young Cattle Herders. By Jos, 
E. Badger, Jr. 
Texas Jack, the Mustang King. Thrilling Adventures in 
the Life of J. B. Omohundro, ‘‘ Texas Jack.” By Col. P. Ingraham. 
6 Cruise of the Flyaway >; or, Yankee Boys in Ceylon. By C. 
Dunning Clark. 
Roving Joe: The History of a Young “ Border Ruffian.” Brief 
Scenes from the Life of Joseph E. Badger, Jr. By A. H. Post. 
8 The Flyaway Afloat; or, Yankee Boys Round the World. 
By C. Dunning Clark. 
9 Bruin Adams, Old Grizzly Adams’ Boy Pard. By 
Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
10 The Snow Trail; or, The Boy Hunters of Fur-Land. A Narra- 
tive of Sport and Life around Lake Winnipeg. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
11 Old Grizzly Adams, the Bear Tamer; or, The Monarch of 
the Mountain. By Dr, Frank Powell. 
12 W 
Club. By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 
IS A Rolling Stone: Incidents in the Career on Sea and Land as 
Boy and Man, of Col. Prentiss Ingraham. By Prof.Wm. R. Eyster. 
14 Adrift on the Prairie, and Amateur Hunters on the 
Buffalo Range. By Oll Coomes. 


By 


16 Kit Carson, King of Guides; or, Mountain Paths and 57 Th: Menagerie Ilunter; or, Fanny Hobart, the Animal 


Prairie Trails. By Albert W. Aiken. 
d River Rovers; or, Life and Adventures in the Northwest. 
By C. Dunning Clark. 


17 Plaza and Plain 3 or, Wild Adventures of “Buckskin Sam,” | 59 Lud Lionheels, the Young Tiger Fighter. 


(Major Sam 8. Hall.) By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 


18 Rifle and Revolver; or, The Littleton Gun Club on the 


19 Buffalo Range. By Capt. Frederick Whittaker. 
2 Wide-Awake George, the Boy Pioneer. By Ed. Willett. 
The Dashing Dragoon; or, The Story of General George A. 


‘a Custer, from West Point to the Big Horn. By Capt. F. Whittaker. | 
*l Deadwood Dick as a Boy; or, Why Wild Ned Harris, the New | 68 The Adventurous Life of Captain Jack, the Border 


England Farm-lad, became the Western Prince of the Road. By 
2 Edward L. Wheeler, 
oa The Boy Exiles of Siberia. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

Paul De Lacy, the French Beast Charmer; or, New 
24 York Boys in the Jungles. By C. Dunning Clark. 

The Sword Prince: The Romantic Life of Colonel Monstery, 
25 (American Champion-at-arms.) By Captain Fred. Whittaker. 

Round the Camp Fire ; or, Snow-Bound at “Freeze-out Camp.” 
26 A Tale of Roving Joe and his Hunter Pards. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 

Snow-Shoe Tom; or, New York Boys in the Wilderness. A 

Narrative of Sport and Peril in Maina. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

Yellow Hair, the Boy Chief of the Pawnees. The Ad- 

venturous Career of Eddie Burgess of Nebraska. By Col. Ingraham. 
*S The Chase of the Great White Stag and Camp and 
29 Canoe. By C. Dunning Clark. 

The Fortune-Hunter; or, Roving Joe as Miner, Cow-Boy, 
80 apper and Hunter. By A. H. Post. 

Walt Ferguson’s Cruise. A Tale of the Antarctic Sea. By 
81 Me Dunning Clark. 

ag Boy Crusader; or, How a Page and a Fool Saved a King, 
Be y Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

White Beaver, the Indian Medicine Chief: or, The Ro- 

mantic and Adventurous Life of Dr. D, Frank Powell, known on the 


Border as “ Fancy Frank,” “Iron Face,” etc. By Col. P. Ingraham. | 


83 Captain Ralph, the Young Explorer; or, The Centipede 
B4 ee the Floes. By C, Dunning Clark. 
os pitas 4 Bear Hunters. A Story of the Haps and Mishaps 
85 a Farty of Boys in the Wilds of Michigan. By Morris Redwing. 
e Lost Boy Whalers ; or, In the Shadow of the North Pole, 
1 al WaT 8 Harbaugh, 


36 Smart Sim, the Lad with a Level Head. By Ed. Willett, 


a>] 
- oe Tar Knuckle and His Boy Chums ; or, The Monsters 
'¢ Esquimaux Border. By Roger Starbuck. 


Adventures in Wilderness and Clear- 


88 The Settler’s Son; or, 
89 Neene eter S. Ellis 
rik t-Hawk George, and His Daring Deeds ard Adventures 
40 TL ae be a the ae ce A By Col. Prentiss Ingraham, 
| ephant ; or. Ca 
ae Captain Frederick Whittaker. icra henge eee eta 
we ampas Hunters: N 5 
tye a2, By T. C, ‘Harbaugh. ie ee York sie in Buenos Ayres, 
43 Brena ag, Land-Labber. By C. Dunning Clark. 
eee MN, the Saddle Prince. By Col P. Ingraham, 
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The Snow Hunters; or, Winter in the Woods, By Barry | 
De Forrest. - eae 
45 Jack, Harry and Tom, the Three Champion Brothers; or, ares 
Adventures of Three Brave Boys with the Tattooed Pirate. By — 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. whe 
46 The Condor Killers; or, Wild Adventures at the Hquator, 
By T. C. Harbaugh. - ee 
47 The Boy Coral Fishers; or, The Sea-Cavern Scourge. By 
Roger Starbuck. ) 
48 Dick, the Stowaway; or, A Yankee Boy’s Strange Cruise e: 
By Chafles Morris. 


49 Tip Tressell, the Floater; or, Fortunes and Misfortunes on ay 
the Mississippi. By Edward Willett. eee 

50 The Adventurots Life of Nebraska Charlie, (Chas. E. 
Burgess.) By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. j <5 Ny 

| 51 The Colorado Boys; or, Life on an Indigo Plantation. By 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. be ey ai 

52 Honest Harry; or, The Country Boy Adrift in the City. By 
Charles Morris, Nae ee 


om s e Th Vv li . * i. vies 
oods and Waters; or, The Exploits of the Littleton Gun | 53 The Boy Detectives; or, The Young Californians in Shanghai, > 


By T. C. Harbaugh. ; 
54 California Joe, the Mysterious Plainsman. By Col. Ingraham. 
55 Harry Somers, the Sailor-Boy Magician, By 8. W. Pearce.i 4 
56 Nobody’s Boys; or, Life Among the Gipsies. By J. M. Hoff r 
man, 


Queen. By Major H. Grenville, ‘‘Sea Gull.” 
58 Lame Tim, the Mule Boy of the Mines, By Charles Morris, = 
By Roger Starbuck. 
60 The Young Trail Hunters; or, New York Boys inGriely  _ 
Land. By T. C. Harbaugh. . Tee 
61 The Young Mustangers. By C. Dunning Clark, Pac 
or, The Colorado Boys in Tiger-Land. Afr. 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. oe 
Boy. — 
(John W. Crawford, the Poet Scout.) By Col. Prentiss Ingrabam, 
64 The Young Moose-Hunters; or, Trail and Camp-fire in the 
New Brunswick Woods. By Wm. H. Manning. oy 
65 Black Horse Bill, the Bandit Wrecker; or, Two Brave 
to the Rescue. By Roger Starbuck. 
66 Little Dan Rocks; or, The Mountain Kid’s 


Morris Redwing. 


oe 
At - ° 


~ 


67 "Longshore Lije; or, How a Rough Boy Won His Way. By — rie | 
C. Dunning Clark. Bs 

‘68 Flatboat Fred; or, The Voyage of the “‘Experiment." By 
Edward Willett. Sel 


oe 

69 The Deer-Hunters; or, Life in the Ottawa Country. By re 
Jobn J. Marshall. Raise = aS 

70 Kentucky Ben, the Long Rifle of the Plains; or, The Boy 
Trappers of Oregon, By Roger Starbuck, Pie 

1 The Boy Pilot; or, The Island Wreckers, By Col. Ingraham 
72 Young Dick Talbot. By Albert W. Aiken. pose 
73 Pat Mulloney’s Adventures; or, Silver Tongue, the Dacotaa 
Queen, By C, L. Edwards. ee 


94 The Desert Rover; or, Stowaway Dick Among the Arabs. 


t 
? 


By Charles Morris. Herd 
75 The Border Gunmaker; or, The Hunted Maiden. By James 
L. Bowen. as 


96 The Kit Carson Club; or, Young Hawkeyes in the North- i 
-west. By T. C. Harbaugh. / Pa Fiat 3 Fe 

77 Left-Handed Pete, the Double-Knife. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 

%8 The Boy Prospector ; or, The Scout of the Gold Ravine. By 
Roger Starbuck, ? ; 


%9 Minonee, the Wood Witch; or, The Squatter’s Secret. By Edwin 
Emerson, e ae 
80 The Boy Cruisers; or, Joe and Jap'’s Big Find. Ey Edward — 
Willett. ae ee 
A New Issue Every Week, ~ coal 


es 


i 
3 2 ie 

Brapir’s Boy’s Lrpraky is for sale by all Newsdealers, five sente — 
per copy, or sent by mail on receiptof six centseach, 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Pususuerns, atte 

* 98 William Street, New Yor 
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American Copyright Novels and the Cream of Foreign Novelists, Unabridged, FOR FIVE CENTS! 
+: The een op viata Ever Published! 


- rl 


if 
; oe oe ed Bide; o Ss 4 Sh ivy 
, ? rs. Mary Reed Cro % ar 


; 3 Was it Love? or, Collegians a Sweet- 


hearts Wm. Mason Turner 
elegn.| the & Girl Wite. By Bartley 
¥y, 4+ A Brave Heart; or, Sta 
ae By Arabella Southworth’ 
‘ 5 Bessie Raynor, the eng Girl, 
na William Mason Turner, M. D. 

6 Whe Secret Marriage. a Sara Claxton, 

TA Ltr bat of Eve; or, Blinded by Love. 

vf Mrs. cag, en Reed Crowell. 
8 Heart to rt. By Arabella Southworth. 
an | pare in the World} or, The Young Man’s 
E ¢ Clifton,” etc. 


yt Gap 


” 


: Adoption, By Ann §. Stephens. 

413 Madcap, the Hide mniote or, The 
So ag det’s Soria ushman, 
we I MAarrioa EE By Sara Claxton. 

3 A Fair rian, or, out in the World. By 

46 vT t a Campbell A 

rus er Not3 or, A True Knight. By | 
aret Leicester. iM 


nye 17 A Loyal Lover. 
4 Vaio tg to Beton "01, The I 
19 The Brok ae a 
he Broken Betrothal; or, Love'versus 
Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. ; 
20 ses fh seep Nell; the Orange Girl} or, The 
‘Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 
21 Now and Forever} or, Why Did She Mar- 
we ah Him? By Henrietta Thackeray. 
Reet 22 e Bride of an Actor. By the author 
Pir . _ of “‘ Alone in the World,” “ Clifton,” ete. 


Arabella Southworth. 
Starred Marriage. By 


4c 


=) 

‘ 
Cn 
i 
1 

, 


ae 23 es Wears or, Why She Proposed, By Sara 
mh | 


By Elea- | 99 The, 


: 25 Ouly a Schoolmistress; or, Her Untold | 


‘ 24 Her Pace Was Her Fortune. 
, ~ nor Blaine. 
Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 
2 26 Without a Heart. By Col. P. Ingraham, 
: By Henrietta Thacke eray. 
28 Sybil Chase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By 


Sec Sara, Claxton. 
A Agile Penne. 

a ByMary A. Denison 
rima Donma 3 or, Roses 
Arabella Southwor th. 

The Three isters. By Alice Fleming. 

A Marriage of Convenience; or, 
Hea Count? By Sara Claxton. 

6 Sir ay Against Her. By Clara Augusta. 

Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of His 
By Arabella Southworth. 
% wine Country Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 
38. aoe vite A 
a Southworth. 


ony or, Trust Her Not. By 
89 Flireation or, A Youn, Girt’s Good Name. 
Jacob Abarbanell, (ae yh Royal.) 
oO Pied fged to Marry. By Sara Claxton. 
1 Blind Devotion. By Alice Fleming. 
2 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second 
- Love. By. Arabella Southworth, 
3 The Baronet’s ely or, The Rival Half- 
Sisters Sara Clax 
44 The Onl 
"A Lo 


) Khe Bouquet Girl. 
A Mad Marria 
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Dau Inter 5 or, Brother against 
Alice 


Oe ita ie tes 
; F. 


46 The aisle Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 
BS , ty ea Denison. 
* ‘47 Because e Loved Him; or, How Will 
‘ 4a8t n spit By Ane elt J 
4 n eo erself; or, Jeannette’s Repa- 
es, ration. By 8. R. Sherwood. a 
. 49 Wis Hearts Mistress; or, Love at First 
ae) "Sight. By Arabella Southworth. 
et 50 The Cuban ey ie or, The Prisoner of 
Fe 2 La Vintresse. gf Bite ary "A, Denison, 
“ita Two by gd irls; or, The Bride of an 
; Farl. y Alice Fleming. 
ed Wessengers or, Risking All 
Ss Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
one Actress. By William 


inaive ‘Proart; or, Saved from the 
an George S. Kaime. 
ot Love Him 3 $ or, pBheutve to 
Conquer. By Arabella Southwort 
»~ 56 beer bali or, Betrothed Married Divorced 


ope 

Veet. 
55 sho Did 
i a” 


54 One 


Ba¥ and ——. Wm. Mason Turner, M.D 
STA iecave’ ir a age Fleming. 
ws | 58 The Ebon Mas or, The Mysterious 
ig oa ‘Guardian. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
Ase 59 A Widow’s Wiles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. 
one 60 Ceutt's pocket} on The Diawiied Tod 
ee ecils Deceit; or, The Diamon acy. 
See, _ By Mrs, Jennie Davis Burton. i 


See 61 A Wicked Heart. By Sara Claxton. 
reg ‘he Maniac Bride. By Margaret Blount 
ff BB: ‘The Creole Sisters, By Anna E. Porter. 
ah 64 What Jealousy Did. 
65 The Wife's Secret. ach Col, Juan Lewis. 


7 Sy 


ny 


rs 27 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange | 


By Alice Fleming. | 


: ee! ait ae a “ ial Wat fice on 9 inal. * 
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